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Labor Notes 





Labor and Higher 
Education 

Harvard University has announced 
the names of eight United States and 
two foreign trade-union representa- 
tives who are studying at Harvard 
during 1947-48 under the Trade 
Union Fellowship Program 

The Labor Fellows are chosen by 
their unions and, under a program 
financed jointly by the unions and 
Harvard University, follow a nine 
month course of study which in- 
cludes such subjects as labor law, 
collective bargaining, accounting and 
human relations. Weekly and eve- 
ning dinners, and seminars with la- 
bor, management and government 
leaders are also a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Designed to give union leaders a 
better understanding of relations be- 
tween labor and management, the 
program was launched in 1942 under 
the auspices of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Littauer 
School of Public Administration and 
the Department of Economics. 


The men are selected on a basis 
of general intelligence, capacity for 
leadership, and devotion to the labor 
movement. They are not required to 
meet scholastic standards, and the 
formal education of men attending 
the program has ranged from grade 
school to advanced graduate school 
training. 

All the men have proven their 
ability to serve the labor movement 
and have records as local union offi- 
cers, shop committeemen, national 
representatives, or labor editors. In- 
cluded in this year’s class are repre- 
sentatives of such groups as train- 
men, boilermakers, steelworkers, and 
garment workers. 

The Fellows live in the dormito- 
ries of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration on the 
Boston side of the Charles River 
Since the executives from large cor- 
porations and small businesses who 
are attending the Advanced Manage- 
ment Program at the Business School 
also occupy these dormitories, labor 
and management meet frequently 
outside as well as in the classroom. 

The Trade Union Fellows for 1947- 
48 include four AFL members, two 
CIO members, and two members of 
independent unions. The foreign 
trade union students come from Nor- 
way and Denmark. 
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Local 770, Retail Clerks Interna 
tional Association (AFL) has estab- 
lished a law school scholarship which 
will provide the equivalent of $1000 
a year for four years. The student 
receiving the scholarship must de- 
vote one month each summer to 
working in a retail store 


State Labor Laws in 1947 


Of the forty-four states that met 
in regular or special sessions during 
the year 1947, thirty enacted legisla- 
tion that regulates or restricts union 
activities. Most of these laws pro- 
vide “that the right to work shall not 
be denied or abridged because of 
membership or non-membership in a 
labor union.” Thus they prohibit 
not only “closed shop” agreements 
but also other types of union security 
contracts such as the union shop and 
maintenance-of-membership 

Special legislation was enacted in 
eleven states to regulate labor rela- 
tions in public utilities. All of the 
laws contain restrictions on strikes 
and provide severe penalties for vio- 
lations. Many set up machinery for 
compulsory arbitration. 

Strikes by public employees are 
prohibited in six states: Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. In those states, 
strikes by teachers would result in 
loss of position and possible ineligi- 
bility for future reemployment. 

Twelve states adopted laws re- 
stricting picketing and other strike 
activities. Eleven states ban secon 
dary boycotts. Several states im- 
posed legal restrictions on the use of 
the check off,” which permits the 
deduction of union dues by the em 
ployer. 

Only two states, Connecticut and 
Oregon, adopted laws to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, racial origin, 
or ancestry. 

In the field of workmen’s compen- 
sation some advances were made 
Six states enacted new occupational 
disease laws, bringing the total to 39 
states which provide some protection 
against job hazards. 

Second injury funds were estab- 
lished in five states. In many, com- 
pensation benefits were increased. 

There was little progress in child 
labor legislation. 


The American Federation of Labor 


is now testing the constitutionalit, 
of the “anti-closed-shop” laws in the 
following states North Carolina 
Arizona, Florida Tennessee, and 
Nebraska 


High Cost of Building Not 
Caused by Union Policies 


At the hearing of the Joint Con 
gressional Housing Committee, labor 
executives declared that union poli- 
cies aimed at full cooperation in 
home building programs. The union 
men emphasized that although con- 
struction have in 
creased more than 100% since 194( 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
housing 131% 
1935-39 average), union pay 


costs generally 


costs are over the 
scales 
have risen only 25% 

Patrick F. Sullivan, president of 
the Chicago Building Trades Coun- 
cil, stated that on-site labor repre- 
sented 28.3% of the cost of a 1940 
house which then sold for $7,500. 
Today the same type of house sells 
for $16,500; but only 15% of the 
price represents labor cost. 

Charges of “featherbedding” and 
restrictive practices were denied. 
Union men have been slowed down 
in their work because materials were 
not supplied to them fast enough. 

William Levitt, head of a big con- 
struction company in Long Island, 
stated that practices in distribution 
of building materials are adding as 


much as 33'4% to the price of 
homes. He declared that a $7,500 
home could be sold for $5,000 if it 
were not necessary to pay profits 
running over 50% to middlemen, 
who frequently never even see the 
material. 


Alleged hostility of the American 
Federation of Labor to prefabricated 
houses is disproven by the recent 
agreement signed by the Building 
Trades Department and the Lustron 
Corporation, which manufactures all- 
steel pre-fabricated houses 


AFL Asks Investigation 
Of Slave Labor Conditions 


At the request of the AFL, a pro- 
posal that the United Nations investi- 
gate world slave labor conditions will 
be discussed by the U.N.’s Social and 
Economic Council on February 2. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Let the Truth Be Told! 


EACHERS can perform a real service in the 

cause of peace and international friendship by 
making clear, in their letters to foreign countries, 
that the people of the United States have no im- 
perialistic designs on the rest of the world. To 
most Americans, the charge that the United States 
is trying to “make colonies” of other parts of the 
world seems so absurd that it hardly requires an 
answer. But it must be remembered that the 
countries occupied by the Nazis and Fascists 


were exposed to continuous anti-American propa- 


ganda for a number of years, and that since the 


end of the war the campaign of attacking Amer- 
ican motives has been extremely effective. At 
present this campaign is particularly strong in 
France and Italy. 

A false impression has been spread that U. S. 
business wants to send its products to other 
countries because there is not a broad enough 
market for them here, and unless new markets 


are found, America will suffer a severe depres- 
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sion. But there are still far from enough goods 
to satisfy the demand in this country, and the 
American people realize that by sending goods 
abroad, 


living and depriving themselves of things which 


they are increasing their own cost of 


they could otherwise enjoy. 


It is much more to be feared that there will be 
strong opposition to sending further aid abroad, 
and a strengthening of dangerous tendencies 
rather than that the United 


through 


toward isolationism, 


States will “control” foreign countries 


whatever aid it may provide. 
Despite the 
United States should extend generous aid for two 


tremendous cost, however, the 


important reasons: 


1. There can be no permanent peace or pros- 
perity anywhere if a large part of the world is 
starving and in desperate need. 

2. It is simple humanity to help people in dis. 


tress. 














Who Are the True 
Friends of Education? 


A CAREFUL analysis of the education pro- 
grams of both organized labor and or- 
ganized industry shows clearly who the real 
friends of education are. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has declared itself repeatedly and 
unequivocally in favor of increased financial sup- 
port for the schools, including both additional 
state aid and federal aid. The AFL has recognized 
that there can be no permanent solution of the 
crisis in education without increased financial sup- 
port at both state and federal levels. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
is publicizing an educational program which 
cleverly by-passes state aid and federal aid and 
advocates better schools and higher salaries for 
teachers only in so far as local communities can 
afford to pay the additional costs. The local 
manufacturers are employing high salaried tax 
attorneys to cut their local property evaluations. 
The steel industry in Gary, Indiana, for instance, 
is demanding, through high powered tax attor- 
neys, such a drastic reduction in local taxes that 
the public schools would be seriously crippled if 
this industry should succeed in its tax economy 
program. Organized labor in Gary and Lake 
County is vigorously opposing this reduction in 
school finances and consequent retrenchment in 
the school program. 


The National Association of Manufacturers, 
in its printed bulletin Trends, which is a pub- 
lication based on the cooperative program be- 
tween the NAM and the NEA and certain other 
educational groups and institutions, quotes the 
following resolution adopted at the 51st Congress 
of American Industry, NAM, in 1946: 


The Congress of American Industry urges manufac- 
turers everywhere to examine in their respective 
communities the need for improving teaching stand- 
ards and supporting within the limit of community 
capabilities* the establishment of compensation for 
the teaching profession that will insure the attrac- 
tion of competent men and women to the profession 


“Italics are ours. 


The phrase “within the limit of community 
capabilities” is a clear-cut—even though ca- 
mouflaged—declaration against additional state 
support and federal aid. One cannot but won- 
der whether the professional faces of the non- 
union teaqhers’ associations are not deeply red 
when, after many months of closest cooperation 
with the NAM, this organization, which boasts 
of being the nation’s number one business or- 
ganization, takes a stand which is fundamentally 
contrary to the program of teachers’ organiza- 
tions and to the welfare of the schools. 

Believe it or not—the October 1947 issue of 
NAM’s Trends contains an article stating that 
reduction of taxes in the high income bracket 
would benefit education, since persons with large 
incomes would have more money left to donate 
to educational institutions. It is a strange social 
philosophy which maintains that those who are 
unwilling to pay taxes to support education would 
be willing to donate large sums to the support 
of education. 

A few months ago the United States Chamber 
of Commerce published a splendid statement 
setting forth the theory, with appropriate docu- 
mentation, that business is more prosperous when 
more money is spent for education. Many of 
us felt that at long last the tide had turned and 
that the national Chamber of Commerce had 
adopted a program of active support of public 
education. However, Thomas Boushall, spokes- 
man for the Committee on Education of the 
national Chamber of Commerce, and formerly 
chairman of this committee, vigorously op- 
posed federal aid to education in a broadcast 
over a national radio network on July 5, 1947. 
In direct contrast to this stand against federal 
aid, it may be pointed out that the Chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the AFL ap- 
peared in person before Congressional Commit- 
tees to testify in favor of federal aid to education. 

The stand of the AFL in favor of federal aid 
has been clear-cut and emphatic. The 1946 
convention of the AFL, for instance, declared in 
discussing the current crisis in education: 


These crucial problems are directly related to the 
subject of federal aid to education. The crisis im 
mediately facing the nation is one of national con- 
cern. The welfare and security of the entire nation 
are at stake. It is time for action on a national 
scale. Just as early trade unions fought to estab- 
lish the public school systems of the nation, so now 
the great labor movement of the nation must fight 
to save the public schools. It is time for action 
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on the part of every affiliated union throughout the 
United States in support of a program of federal 
assistance to the schools which will place the schools 
on a sound financial basis, make possible salaries 
which will keep teachers in the profession, and 
eliminate once and for always the constantly recur- 
ring crises which face the schools year after vear 


Recently the McGraw-Hill Company, which 
publishes journals for many industrial companies 
and seems to serve as a high powered public re- 
lations agency for organized industry, published 
in several large city newspapers a full page and 
costly advertisement containing a cleverly ca- 
mouflaged statement on the crisis in education. 
On the surface this statement seems to pay a 
splendid tribute to teachers and the schools. A 
careful analysis of the advertisement, however, 
reveals a basic philosophy which might be para- 
phrased as follows: “Teachers are leaving the 
profession by the thousands. Something must 
be done or teachers will unionize. If teachers do 
unionize they may develop attitudes which are 
not favorable to industry. Teachers, therefore, 
must have higher salaries, but the cost must be 
paid by local communities so organized industry 
can escape its share of whatever additional taxes 
may be necessary.”” This stand of McGraw-Hill, 
which parallels closely the philosophy of the 
NAM, means in the-final analysis that the aver- 
age worker -and the small home owner should 
bear the costs of saving the public schools. 

Currently the McGraw-Hill Company is spear- 
heading an advertising campaign to protect the 
obnoxious Taft-Hartley Bill which, if permitted 


to remain on the statute books, threatens to. 


weaken seriously the labor movement, which, 
over the years, has been a constant defender of 
the public schools. Defense of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill is indirectly an attack on American educa- 
tion. The true interest of McGraw-Hill in edu- 
cation is well explained in the following state- 
ment. which was recently sent by this publishing 
company to organizations on its mailing lists: 


If the Taft-Hartley Act is to survive, the average 
worker must be convinced of its direct benefits to 
himself. To accomplish this, management should 
act—now—through a sound, educational program. 


Certainly there need be no stronger argument, 
for thinking teachers, in favor of affiliation of 
teachers with organized labor than the opposition 
of organized industry to adequate school finance 
and to the organization of teachers in bona fide 
trade unions. If such powerful business institu- 
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of the delegates inquired from him about the pos- 


tions as the NAM and McGraw-Hill Company 
are opposed to organization of teachers into 
unions because affiliation with organized labor 
would eventually mean better financial support 
of the schools and better salaries for teachers 
through increased state and federal support, cer- 
tainly teachers should be im faver of unionizing 
for the same reasons 

As stated in the introduction to the pamphlet 
“Labor and Education in 1945 and 1946”: 


One of the most thrilling stenes in the drama of 
American life is the battle of organized workers in 
defense of the nation’s children. One of the most 
tragic scenes is the highly organized and highly 
financed program of industrial groups to depress the 
level of learning and to deny to American children 
the education which is essential to intelligent par 
ticipation in democratic government. The picture 
of the supposedly “big” business men battling against 
the welfare of the nation’s children—and, therefore, 
against the nation itseli—is one of the deepest stains 
in the fabric of American life. The picture of the 
American workers battling for the welfare of the 
children represents a characterization of man at his 
best IRVIN R. KUENZLI 





| AF.T. PROGRAM FOR  } 
OVERSEAS PACKAGES 


S PART of its program to promote interna- | 
tional friendship and peace, the American | 
Federation of Labor has launched a campaign to 
send CARE packages to Europe. The AFT nation- 
al office will be glad to handle contributions from 
individuals or locals for this purpose. Members 
of some locals are being asked to contribute 
$1.00 for overseas packages, but would prefer to 
have the funds contributed through the AFT 
rather than through non-union organizations. 
Contributors may, if they wish, designate the 
country to which they would like to send the 
package, and may specify that they want it 
) given toa needy child or teacher or other person. 
When Mr. J. W. Lawton, president of the 
National Union of Teachers of England, attended 
the AFT convention in Boston last summer, some 


sibility of sending packages to England. 

Upon his return President Lawton took up with 
the executive board of the National Union of 
Teachers the offer of some AFT locals to send 
food and clothing packages. The executive board 
accepted the offer with thanks and will arrange 
for distribution of such packages to needy per- 
sons. The packages should be sent to: The 
National Union of Teachers, Hamilton House, 
Hastings Street, London, W.C. 1, England. 

















TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
And the Postwar Inflation 


educational experiences in Through the 
Looking-Glass. She learned that you have to run 
very fast just to stay in the same place. To get 
anywhere you have to run twice,as fast. Over the 
past year teachers have learned that Looking- 
Glass Land may not have been an imaginary place 
after all. They have received, on the average, the 
largest salary increases that have ever been 
granted in a 12-month period. And these increases 
have gotten them exactly nowhere. The rise in 
the cost of living has completely offset the aver- 
age increase in teachers’ pay. Some teachers, of 
course, are somewhat better off. Others have ac- 
tually lost ground. The average teacher has the 
same buying power and occupies the same posi- 
tion in relation to other economic groups as at 
the start of the 1946-47 school year. 
On the average, teachers’ salaries have been 


ee ti will remember one of Alice’s 


Equally noteworthy is the fact that maximum 
salary scales have been increased in many places 
The low ceiling on earnings in teaching has per 
haps played as great a part as low starting sal- 
aries in making teaching economically unattrac- 
tive. 

Another encouraging development is that many 
additional communities have adopted single sal- 
ary schedules for elementary and _ high-school 
teachers. More than two-thirds of all cities over 
30,000 population now have single salary sched- 
ules—compared to less than one-third 5 years 
ago. 

Despite the gains which have been scored, the 
pay scales of teachers are still far from satisfac- 
tory. The accompanying chart, prepared by Dr 
Harold F. Clark, of Columbia University, shows 
that, in terms of buying power, teachers have not 
only gained no ground during the past year, but 

are less well off than they were 
the - war 


before and during 
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From CITIZENS LOOK AT 

EDUCATION, A Progress Re- 

port by the Citizens Federal 

Committee on Education, 1947- 
* 48. 








increased by about $300 over the past year, or 
about 13 percent. The rise has been substantial 
enough to halt the trend of the two preceding 
years, when, in terms of buying power, teachers 
were losing ground. This year, at any rate, teach- 
ers have kept their place on the inflationary tread- 
mill. The increases have also had a psychological 
value: They have shown teachers that the public 
has begun to awaken to their plight. 

Although salary increases have by no means 
been uniform, they have been widely distributed 
throughout the country. More than two-thirds of 
the States have provided increased support for 
education, and in nearly every case specific provi- 
sions have been made for higher pay for teachers. 
Countless communities have also taken action. 





Note on Taxation Report 
Of Convention Committee 


Abraham Lefkowitz, chairman of the AFT con- 
vention committee on taxation, writes us that in 
the committee’s report, published in the November 
the AMERICAN TEACHER, the 
“conscription,” appearing in the last paragraph of 
changed to “consumption.” 
“In this 


issue of word 
page 11, should be 
The sentence would then be as follows 
connection your committee calls the attention of 
the delegates to the attempt of Governor Dewey 
of New York to set the educational clock back a 
century by providing for the ‘stopgap’ financing of 
salary through aid but by 


regressive consumption taxes.” 


increases, not state 
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Should Federal Taxes Be Reduced? 


By ARTHUR ELDER 


Arthur Elder, AFT vice-president, is tax consultant for the American Federation 
of Labor and chairman of the AFT committee on taxation. Mr. Elder repre- 
sented Matthew Woll, chairman of AFL's taxation committee, at the meetings 
of the Special Tax Study Committee appointed by Representative Knutson, 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 


HE Federal government on June 30, 1947 
Tet that its budget was balanced and that 
it had a surplus of about three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars. The balanced budget in itself, to 
say nothing of the surplus, was a new experience 
for this generation of taxpayers, who look back 
on a series of sixteen yearly budget deficits. 

An amazing situation developed, however, in 
that influential people both inside and outside 
of Congress were pressing for tax reductions 
even before there was any certainty that the 
1947 budget would show a surplus. Generally 
speaking, these proponents of tax cuts were the 
same people who had resisted the enactment of 
necessary wartime tax measures and were the 
most insistent in their pleas for removal of the 
excess profits tax and reduction of corporate tax 
rates at the conclusion of the war in 1945. 

Most economists are now agreed that if the 
tax reduction plan sponsored by Representative 
Knutson and vetoed by President Truman had 
been approved so as to apply to 1947 incomes, 
last year’s budget would not have been balanced 
and the prospects for balancing the current 
budget might be doubtful. 

Any forecasts regarding the probable surplus 
as of June 30, 1948 must be accepted with reser- 
vations, even though federal taxes are coming in 
at the highest peacetime rate in our history. Con- 
tinuation of present high income might result in 
a revenue of $44 billion for the year; this would 
mean a possible surplus of $7 billion. 

It is only sensible, however, to recognize that 
much can happen during the next few months to 
change budget prospects for the worse. A sud- 
den decline in employment or business might 
reduce that prospective surplus. Certainly any 
large scale grants of aid to European countries 
would reduce it. 

Yet with inflationary forces unchecked, with 
probable European commitments unknown, and 
with economists agreed that we should reduce our 
debt in this period of prosperity, the chorus of 
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tax reduction advocates continues at a crescendo. 
We find Republican presidential candidate Stas- 
sen joining with Manufacturers Associations, 
Chambers of Commerce, Representative Knut- 
son and his supporters, and the Committee for 
Economic Development in urging tax reductions. 


It must be noted that the tax doctors differ 
among themselves as to the strength of the tax 
cut that should be applied. A three billion dollar 
cut is advocated by Stassen; the C.E.D. favors a 
six billion cut; while Magill, chairman of the 
Knutson-appointed tax study committee, issued 
a report that might cost the government from 
seven to nine billions yearly in revenue, assum- 
ing its recommendations are carried out following 
the adoption of the Knutson across-the-board 
income tax reduction. 

However the proposals differ in detail, they all 
emphasize the need for encouraging incentive, 
promoting dynamic capitalism, and stimulating 
new business and the growth of established con- 
cerns. As a matter of fact, the Stassen and Ma- 
gill tax reduction proposals are utterly unrealistic 
at a time when business profits have reached an 
all-time high. Mr. Stassen in his zeal to encour- 
age dynamic capital would limit the personal in- 
come tax rate to 50% in the highest brackets. 
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Does Mr. Stasseu not know that studies carried 
on prior to the war showed that people in the 
lowest income groups were paying in excess of 
20% of their total income in direct and indirect 
taxes? These income groups are now even worse 
off because of the combination of higher taxes 
and higher prices. Would Mr. Stassen not con- 
cede that improving the purchasing power of 
these low-income groups might also have some 
relation to maintaining a dynamic economy? 


The C.E.D. proposals do have the merit of 
emphasizing the need for wiping out the war- 
time imposed excise taxes. They recommend an 
initial tax rate of 11.55% on the first thousand 
dollars of net income (instead of 19% on the first 
$2000 as at present). Retention of present ex- 
emptions is also recommended. The inclusion 
of the recommendation that a start be made in 
1948 toward eventual elimination of the so-called 
double taxation of dividends does not strengthen 
the C.E.D. plan, particularly in view of its failure 
to make adequate provision for the relief of tax- 
payers in the income groups below $3000. 


Further, the failure of the C.E.D. to take a 
positive stand on the need for integrating and 
strengthening the estate and gift tax laws raises 
serious question as to whether that organization 
can longer pretend to an objective approach to 
our economic problems. Research studies that 
Harold M. Groves did for the C.E.D. suggesting 
the need for strengthening the estate and gift tax 
structure certainly do not justify dismissal of 
the topic with the statement, ““The yield of the 
estate and gift tax is not important in the whole 
tax picture.’”’* 

The report issued by Matthew Woll as a 
minority of the Knutson tax study committee, ap- 
proached the problem of tax reduction on an en- 
tirely different basis, stating that if and when tax 
reduction was in order, it was essential that it be 
applied so as to stimulate purchasing power. The 
Woll report recommended that in the event a 
$4 billion cut were considered advisable, $2.5 
billion should be used to relieve the tax burden 
of those at the income levels below $3000, and 
a $1.5 billion cut should be applied to excise taxes. 
Mr. Woll’s report also recommended that any pos- 
sible revenue loss that might result from allowing 
splitting of income between husband and wife 
might be made up by integrating estate and gift 

“Taxes and the Budget. A Statement on National voy oy 


Research and Policy Committee, Committee for Economic 
velopment, Nov. 1, 1947. 


taxes and by reducing exemptions and rates in 
determining any integrated rate schedule. 

Mr. Woll is not opposed to reduction of income 
tax rates of those in the middle and upper in- 
come groups as revenue needs permit. Nor does 
he object to adjustments in taxes on business in- 
come if and when they can be justified. However, 
he expressed vigorous opposition to the proposals 
of the committee majority as presented by Ma 
gill which would give the bulk of $7 to $9 bil- 
lions in tax savings yearly to those in the upper 
income groups. He pointed out in detail how the 
great majority of the forty-six proposals made 
by the majority would result in bigger loopholes, 
possibilities of tax avoidance, and more loss of 
tax revenue. Mr. Woll also took issue with the 
suggestion of the majority that excise taxes 
should be retained and extended. 


The following statement from the minority re- 
port by Mr. Woll indicates an approach to tax 
policy and program that is signally lacking in 
most of the tax cutting plans which seem to have 
been devised with minimum regard to their social 
or economic consequences: 

“However, it is high time that the American 
people recognize that high taxes in themselves 
are neither good nor bad except to the degree that 
their social and economic impact on the economy 
is good or bad. 

“The high taxes of today are a result as well 
as a cause of the high prosperity that grew out 
of the war. The maintenance of peacetime pros- 
perity now demands that the Government exer- 
cise its taxing power to take care of the [needs of 
the present and future generation in the fields of | 
education, regional development, conservation of 
resources, and social-security, as well as that it 
make provision for the heritage of debt left by 
war. Tax reduction, if and when it takes place, 
should be based on full consideration of all factors 
with primary emphasis on its effect on the total 
economy and the welfare of all the people.” 





Minority Report Available 


Readers who would like to have a copy of 
the minority report referred to in the article above 
may obtain one by writing to the AMERICAN 
TEACHER, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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A Students’ Symphony Concert 
In West Virginia 


By HELEN M. THOMPSON 
Executive Secretary of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra 


hé IME to put on your coats and hats, boys 
and girls. All of you who are going to the 


student symphony concert, get ready quickly,” 
said Mrs. Martin, principal of Hill Fort School. 

“Now remember your galoshes. We have to 
walk to the foot of the hill, you know. The roads 
are too icy for the bus to come up here for us.” 

The 47 children pulled and struggled into a 
varied assortment of snow pants, sweaters, caps, 
boots and galoshes and finally lined up, two by 
two, ready for the cold walk down the hill. The 
teacher counted noses as the youngsters piled 
into the bus. 

“Sorry we couldn’t come up all the way, 
ma’m,” greeted the bus driver, “but we can’t 
make the hills in this weather.” 

“Tt’s all right, driver . . . just so the children 
can get to the concert; they don’t mind the 
walk. Have they all paid their fares?” 

The bus was full of excited youngsters. Being 
excused early from school was always cause in 
itself for excitement. Add a bus ride, a visit to 
the glittering city auditorium and a symphony 
concert—it was almost too much for the little 
tots in the first and second grades. As the bus 
eased into city traffic and finally pulled up at 
the auditorium, there was a mad scramble. 

“Just a minute, children,” said Mrs. Martin. 
“Remember, we are to sit quietly and listen 
when we get inside. Now please go into the 
building and wait for me in the hall. Do you 
want to sit downstairs or up in the balcony?” 

“The balcony—you can see better,” chor- 
used some of the older, more experienced boys. 

Mrs. Martin checked her tickets at the box 
office and then herded the youngsters up the 
stairs. As they started to go into the audi- 
torium, one of the girls whispered, “Sh, we’re 
late. It’s already started—some kids are playing 
now!” 

Uniformed boys showed the children to their 
seats, asking them to sit down quietly, but these 
instructions were totally unnecessary, for al- 
ready their eyes were glued on the stage where 
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six boys and girls—all small—were playing clar- 
inets. The house lights were low, the footlights 
shone brightly, and the audience was very quiet. 

The children found older students quietly 
helping them take their coats off, and the pro- 
gram continued. The clarinetists finished their 
piece, accepted the enthusiastic applause, and 
walked off the stage. Next came a group of 
small boys and girls with brass instruments, 
and one little drummer—students from the first, 
second and third ward schools of Dunbar, West 
Virginia. They played several pieces under the 
direction of their teacher, Mr. Harry Hoffman. 

The master of ceremonies explained to the au- 
dience that Mr. Hoffman would be playing 
French horn in the symphony orchestra in a 
few minutes. 

“Do you students know what animal the 
French horn represents in ‘Peter and the Wolf’?’ 

The hands shot up. 

“Don’t tell 
can listen carefully enough to find out! Now it’s 


wait and see if your neighbors 


time for the orchestra!” 

Up went the curtain. Before their very eyes 
sat the orchestra. The instruments flashed and 
sparkled under the lights. Out came the con- 
ductor, handsome in his formal afternoon attire. 
He signaled to the orchestra to stand, and gave 
the percussion section a cue for a thrilling drum 
roll, then turned to the children and motioned 
them to stand and sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

From then on, the youngsters were under the 
magic spell of the music—music about Holland, 
about London with the great chimes of West- 
minster Abbey sounding out, and finally the 
magic of Prokofieff’s “Peter and the Wolf.” 
One little child sobbed out loud as the narrator 
told of the duck being swallowed up, and not 
until the children knew that Peter was safely 
on his way to the zoo did they begin to shift in 
their seats and look around for their coats. As 
they left the building, one starry-eyed little girl 
exclaimed: 








“Oh, I wish it would start all over again!” 


The Charleston (West Virginia) Symphony 
Orchestra, in cooperation with the Kanawha 
Council of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, had 
just presented its annual students’ concert. The 
response had been amazing. Teachers in the 
outlying schools had vowed that, this time, not 
only would the city children hear the concert, 
but so would the children from Coonskin School, 
Unexpected School, Seldom Seen School, and all 
the others tucked away in the hills and hollows 
of West Virginia’s unbelievably beautiful and 
rugged country. For many youngsters it would 
be their first symphony concert. For some, it 
would be their first trip to the beautiful city 
auditorium, and, for a few, the first trip to 
Charleston, though they lived only fifteen or so 
miles Away. 

One teacher personally purchased tickets for 
her group of 30. The parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion arranged for specially chartered busses for 
some of the students. One group had to leave 
school at 10:30 in the morning to catch the only 
available bus. The superintendent of schools ap- 
proved early dismissal for students wishing to 
attend the concert, which was given at 2:30 in 
the afternoon. The music was studied before- 
hand—and all was in readiness. 


Then came an exceptionally severe blizzard! It 
raged across the country for two days. Many 
of the concert plans had to be changed or can- 
celled. Wherever the busses could get through 
the heavily drifted roads, the children came any 
way. Some, like the Hill Fort children, walked 
to the busses. And it turned out to be an after- 


noon of magic, fantasy, and glorious melody for” 


the 2800 youngsters who could get there. 


The symphony organization had _ studied 
former students’ concerts and was determined 
to find a solution to the problems presented by 
any audience of 3,000 children ranging in age 
from 3 to 16. There was the matter of uncon- 
trolled exuberance before the concert started— 
just plain high spirits letting loose in the fcrm 
of clapping, shouting and moving around. Sec- 
ondly, there was the problem of restlessness 
during the performance, which symphony: offi- 
cials believed to be the result of the lack of pre- 
concert preparation and too little supervision of 
the children during the concert. No single par- 
ent or teacher could possibly keep 30 or 40 boys 
and girls completely quiet for an hour. 
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The problems were met—most successfully 
and with the following procedures. 


I. Selection of the program 

A. Music: A program which is to be played to 
a group of students of widely varying ages, hav 
ing vastly different music appreciation training 
is difficult to select. It must not be too long, it 
must have variety in mood, motifs, and tempo, 
wide and instant listening appeal, story content, 
and opportunity for student participation. With 
these things in Conductor Antonio 
Modarelli selected the following program: 


mind, 


Star Spangled Banner 


Two Seventeenth Century Dutch Tunes Valerius 
A. Wilt Now Walk Before the Lord 
B. See How Strong 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 (Piano Solo) Liszt 
Frances Taylor, soloist 

London Suite (London Everyday) Coates 
Westminster 
Knightsbridge 

Peter and the Wolf... Prokofiett 


Silas W. Pickering II, Narrato1 


B. Spoken commentaries during the program: 
Spoken commentaries are found to be more suc- 
cessful than printed programs. Paper in the 
hands of 3,000 children is bound to rustle in the 
course of the concert. Furthermore, it is too 
much to expect little boys to forego the oppor- 
tunity to make paper airplanes which can be 
sailed down from the top of the balcony. 

Accordingly, the conductor announced each 
work to be played and told the children a little 
about the music. He explained the London locale 
of the Coates Suite, telling the children to listen 
for the striking of the chimes, thus giving them 
something specific to do and arousing their antici- 
pation in listening for the chimes. He men- 
tioned the bravery of the people of Holland and 
explained that the Dutch tunes were sung by 
them during times of stress. The children were 
invited to sing with the orchestra during the 
playing of Wilt Now Walk Before the Lord, 
which they had learned in school under the name, 
Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

The piano solo was related to the Holland 
story through an anecdote about the soloist’s 
teacher, who is himself from Holland. The con- 
ductor also explained that the soloist was a stu- 
dent from one of the high schools represented 
by children in the audience. 
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Il. Pre-concert preparation of the students 
Prior to the concert, the symphony organiza- 
tion, with the assistance of the Mason College 
of Music, prepared brief program notes, sending 
them to all teachers in the county responsible 
for any music instruction. The college offered 
to lend recordings of the music to teachers wish- 
that the 
made good use of the material was shown in the 


ing to borrow them. Proof teachers 
anticipation of the children as each selection 
was announced. In their responses to the con- 
ductor’s questions, they were eager to show that 


they knew something about the music. 


Ill. Supervision of children at the concert 

A member of the Symphony Women’s Com- 
mittee headed a group of about ten women who 
acted as general supervisors for the audience. 
A small group of men who regularly usher at the 
symphony concerts directed the ushers. 

Working under these adults were about 125 
senior and junior high school students recruited 
from school music organizations and invited to 
attend the concert as guests of the orchestra. 
Many of them wore their band, chorus or or- 
chestra uniforms, thus giving color to the gen- 
About 
seats throughout the auditorium and instructed 


eral scene. 100 students were assigned 


just to keep an eye on their own little “neigh 


borhoods” and do what was necessary to take 
care of or quiet the younger children. The re 
maining 25 were used as ushers. These students 
did a very effective piece of work and handled 
the audience beautifully. 

The Symphony organization also took every 
possible precaution for the safety of the chil 
dren, enlisting the help of the following agen- 
cies: 

Fire Department: 
department made a full inspection of the build- 
ing, its exits, fire fighting equipment, etc., be- 
fore the concert. Firemen were assigned to the 
building during the concert, and all ushers and 


The head of the city fire 


monitors were shown the locations of the exits. 
Police Department: 
time of the concert was filed well in advance 


The date, place, and 


with the police chief, and he gave his entire 
force an “alert” to rush immediately to the 
building in case any emergency call should come 
through. He also placed a traffic detail outside 
the building to assist the children as they ar- 
rived and departed. 

Red Cross: 
sent to the 


American A first aid instructor 


was concert. He notified all the 


ushers and monitors of the location of his head- 





NOT EVEN A SEVERE BLIZZARD COULD KEEP THESE CHILDREN AWAY! 
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quarters in the auditorium, arranged for a room 
which could be used for first aid, and checked 
the first aid supplies on hand. 


IV. Controlling the attention of the children at 
the concert 

As soon as a handful of children had arrived, 
the afternoon’s program started. Student groups 
from several of the were invited to 
participate in a pre-concert program. The 
groups included two choral groups and several 
instrumental ensembles from among the younger 
children, some of whom had been studying less 
than a year. The student audience was delighted 
with the chance to see and hear their contem- 
poraries perform. 

With this program in progress, the children 
entered the auditorium quietly, took their seats 
and immediately settled down with eyes and 
ears riveted on the concert stage. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the curtain went up, the orches- 
tra was already seated and ready to play. The 
conductor was introduced by the master of 
ceremonies, and the concert was then played to 
a very attentive audience. 


V. Promotion and Publicity 

Newspaper publicity was used for a two-week 
period prior to the concert. Full details of con- 
cert arrangements were given in the regular 
principal’s bulletin sent out by Mr. Virgil Flinn, 
Superintendent of Schools of Kanawha County. 
Additional details and instructions, tickets and 
handbills were sent out to all teachers by the 


schools 
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@ IN A FEW YEARS THESE 
CHILDREN WILL BE READY 
TO JOIN THE COMMUNITY'S 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


To build the nucleus of fu 
ture orchestras for the com 
munity, instruction in various 
musical instruments is given 
to some of the school children. 
Here the leader of the second 
violins in the Charleston (West 
Virginia) Symphony Orchestra 
instructs a grade school violin 


class. 


Symphony office. The Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation helped to arrange transportation and also 


helped with publicity and promotion. 
The concert met with unqualified success, 


The students were so enthusiastic about the con- 
cert, and the teachers so impressed with its edu- 
cational values, that plans are now under way 
for a series of concerts which will work into the 
schools’ regular music study program. 





Locals Send Contributions 


To Organization Fund 


NUMBER of locals have already sent to the 

national AFT office either partial or full pay- 
ment of the special voluntary assessment which 
was voted by the AFT canvention in Boston last 
summer. The convention resolution concerning 
these contributions was as follows: 


Resolved, That each local be asked through 
the national office to contribute one dollar per 
member as an emergency fund to supplement 
the sum expended by the regular organization 
program and that this voluntary contribution 

become due and payable on the first day of 
| January, 1948, at the national office. 


The first six contributions were made by the 
following locals, in the order in which they are 
listed: 

Local 736, Covington, Kentucky 

Local 938, Pike County, Indiana 

Local 795, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

| Local 279, Cleveland, Ohio 

Local 703, Mansfield, Ohio 

| Local 892, Van Dyke, Michigan 

| So far the largest contribution has come from 


Cleveland. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE UNION 


By JAMES NEWELL EMERY, Local 930, Pawtucket, R.I. 


GREAT deal of sentimental rhetoric has 
A found its way into print lately, emanating 

from well-meaning Writers to the Editor, 
Vox Pops and Indignant Citizens, who lay much 
stress on the high nature of the teacher’s calling, 
and deplore sadly any action by teachers that 
will in their estimation lower in any way the 
austere dignity that should clothe the profession. 

Particularly scathing are their comments on 
the recent trend of teachers to form unions and 
to voice in no uncertain terms as organized bodies 
their demands for salaries commensurate with 
the increased cost of living and increased profes- 
sional responsibilities and training. 

In general, the public has seemed to waken to 
the reasonableness and justice of teachers’ de- 
mands, and to be willing to accede to them, even 
at the cost of increased taxation. The chief hitch 
has been the problem of finding ways to raise 
additional revenue in an already highly taxed 
community. 

There are, however, some die-hards who in- 
sist on throwing an aura of sanctity and aloofness 
around the teacher as a person, and her position. 
She has been for the last half-century regarded 
as a sort of Cousin Millie, a poor relation of the 
professions, called by some devout urge to benefit 
mankind to a vocation where the responsibilities 
are heavy, the prestige slight, and the financial 
rewards negligible. 

It is about time that some of the veiled 
mystery and the hysterical putting-the-teacher- 
on-a-pedestal be dispelled. The man or woman 
who enters teaching does so deliberately as a 
means of earning a livelihood. He expects to 
secure out of it an adequate, decent and comfort- 
able living for himself and his family. He (or she) 
chooses teaching for a vocation because he be- 
lieves that his talents, such as they are, plus 
the necessary technical training, will give him 
the ability to instruct others. If he fails to secure 
a decent living from the teaching profession, he 
will drop it at the earliest opportunity and engage 
in some other line of work which will support 
him decently. 

It is an alarming commentary on this situation 
that since 1940 more than 350,000 men and 
women have left the teaching profession, while 
a vast number of others have been compelled to 
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take part-time jobs in anything which came up 

clerking in department stores, waiting on tables, 
canvassing, jobs at the race-tracks, or laborers 
jobs in industrial plants—to earn enough extra 
money to. balance the family budget and pay the 
rent, the grocery bills, and the doctor’s charges 

And this, though often very necessary, adds 
nothing to the prestige or the esteem that the 
earnest letter-writer would bestow upon the 
teacher. You don’t expect your doctor to sell 
rugs or tinware in the Mammoth on his day off 
or your lawyer to inspect wire after his office 
is closed. You'd consider that he must be a 
pretty poor doctor or lawyer if he couldn’t earn 
enough at his profession without doing a part- 
time job somewhere else. And these part-time jobs 
and the necessity for them don’t add to a teacher’s 
standing in the community. 

There are all kinds of men and women in the 
teaching profession, just as in any other—high- 
minded and capable leaders at one end of the 
scale; at the other, incompetent, narrow-minded 
fussbudgets who know little about professional 
duties and responsibilities and care less—who 
regard the vocation as a short-hour job, the de- 
mands of which are to be met with a minimum 
or time and effort. You find these in all pro- 
fessional ranks and in all crafts. 

But in between is a vast army of men and 


women who are honestly striving to do a responsi- 
ble and necessary job thoroughly, well, and con- 
scientiously, according to the best of their 
individual abilities. They have the craftsman’s 
honest pride in doing a good job—and they 
rightfully expect the rewards of social prestige 
and financial recompense. 

It was not until the teachers as a body be- 
gan to associate themselves with the power- 
ful group of organized labor that the public 
really awakened to the critical situation that has 
existed for so long. Meanwhile, the individual 
teacher with 100% income and 133% outgo has 
found it necessary in order to eat regularly and 
heat his home, either to leave the profession, 
or organize in some way that will get results. 
The “inherent dignity of the profession” has 
sounded well, but hasn’t gotten him anywhere. 

Union affiliation is thought by some to be 
beneath the dignity of the calling—but is there 
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any tighter union than the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and its subordinate groups, or the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and its state and local 
branches? And we respect the medical and legal 
professions no less for their closely knit organiza- 
tions—perhaps in rather increased degree because 
of it. 

In most cases, too, far from lowering the aims 
of the profession, teachers’ unions have been 
waking up some, of the dusty and fossilized 
members of the craft to a new realization of the 
importance of their vocation. Increased salaries 
and greater prestige demand a better qualified 
teacher, who keeps up his professional improve- 
ment largely because his fellow-members demand 
it—something he would not have 
bothered much with, if left purely to himself. 
Teachers’ federations have arranged professional 


probably 


courses, cultural lectures, social activities and 
general meetings besides those devoted purely 
to salary betterment. In the past some of these 
activities have been attempted halfheartedly 
and spasmodically—now they are given a new 
impetus. 

The teacher is far from being the aloof and 
impersonal figure that has been built up in 


popular opinion. He is a who _ has 


picked a lifework which he expects will be worth 
He wants 


person 


his labors, aspirations and sacrifices. 
social recognition, adequate income, and the r 

spect of the public for whom and with whom he 
works. If teachers’ unions can assist in achieving 
these goals, more power to them. 

After all, as for these people who have written 
so feelingly about the teachers who lower their 
esteem by affiliating with organized labor, they 
may well be asked one concrete question which 
demands a definite answer: What have they or 
their likeminded 
relieving a drastic and critical situation that for 
generations has affected every teacher in the 
country? What have they done toward removing 
those three haunting specters—inadequate pay, 
lack of prestige and unreasonable demands on 
a teacher’s personal life—that have driven so 
many thousands the Too 
often the answer is, not one constructive thing. 
They are too much like the earnest members of 
the congregation who sing the loudest, pray the 
loudest, utter the most amens and 
hallelujahs, but keep their eyes averted when 
the collection-plate is being passed. 


associates ever done toward 


out of classroom? 


vociferous 
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| LOVE people—else | would not be a teacher. 
My students are people, therefore | will treat 
them as | would my friends. 

As | will be interested in how they came to be 
what they are, | will ask them about themselves. 

| will show them by my actions that | am interested 
in them. 

| will let them talk when they have something to 
tell everyone. 

And | will hush them up if they take advantage of 
others by talking too much. 

| will not regard myself as the final word in all 
things, but | will insist that my viewpoint be 
heard, just as | will insist that they express their 
viewpoints. 

We will be friends, my students and I, and | will not 
change myself artificially when | am with them. 

| will respect them as people, because | want to be 
respected as a person. 

| will never let them down. 

| will try to get them excited about what we are 


learning. 
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And if they do not get excited, | will consider it 
MY fault, not theirs. 

We will talk together, walk together, and think 
together. 

| hope we will be such a unit that | will never forget 
them, just as | hope they will never forget me. 

It is not that we are equal, because, after all, | was 
chosen to teach the class, but it is that every 
one of us has something to give to the rest, and 
my contribution should be greater and on a 
higher level than theirs. 

But if | have someone in my class who is better 
than | in one or all of the areas we touch upon, 
| will see that he gets credit for that superiority. 

All in all, | hope that after our class is done, we 
will all be nicer people, smarter people, and 
happier people. 

| hope that we will have had so much fun and 
learned so much that we will have raised our- 
selves from that lower level of human accom- 
plishment where we were when we first met. 


JEANNETTE VEATCH 
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Filmstrips in 


Our Schools’ 


By K. L. GAUTHIER 


Director of Programs for the National Film Board of Canada 


O MANY of us the motion picture is fast 
WW cesinies one of the essential media of com- 
municating ideas and of developing social at- 
titudes. There are still many false concepts 

concerning the role of the film in our curriculum; 
there are still many erroneous ideas concerning 
its function. By and large, however, our schools 
are realizing that in order to bring reality into 
everyday teaching, in order to overcome the 
limitations of time and space, and in order to 
make the curriculum function as a vital factor 
in the lives of girls and boys, the film must take 
its proper place alongside the school library, the 
laboratory and the workshop. 

There is another medium of communication 
which is today a vital necessity in every class- 
room; and yet it is little known and very seldom 
used. We refer to the filmstrip, a roll of 35 milli- 
meter film on which, in progressive sequence, is 
printed a serie of still pictures, all relating to 
one subject. The strips range from 10 to 12 inches 
in length,-to 3 or 4 feet. The number of pictures 
on each strip varies from 10 to more than 100, the 
usual number being between 40 and 60. 

Each picture on the filmstrip is known as a 
frame. The single frame measures three-quarters 
of an inch by one inch. This is the type most 
generally produced by professional producers, 
and is the one most readily available for use in 
schools. There are also double frame filmstrips, 
in which the picture is twice the area of the single 
frame: 7.e. one and one-half inches by one inch. 

To project these pictures a teacher requires 
a special filmstrip projector. To be able to use 
both single frame and double frame filmstrips, as 
well as the two inch by two inch glass slides which 
are now on the market, schools are well advised to 
purchase a tri-purpose filmstrip projector, in 
which can be shown both types of filmstrips and 
the miniature glass slides. In using such a pro- 
jector, the single frame filmstrips which are 
printed across the film, are advanced vertically 
through the projector, while the double frame 





*Excerpts from an article in The School, published by the 
staff of the Ontarjo College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Canada 
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filmstrips, which are printed along the film, are 
advanced horizontally. There is a special attach- 
ment for the two inch by two inch glass slides 

Filmstrips are produced in both silent and 
sound versions. In silent filmstrips, the script 
may be presented on the screen or it may be 
printed separately. In the latter case, few or no 
captions appear upon the screen, but each frame 
is numbered, and the teacher may take the 
necessary explanation from the written script, 
which is arranged in paragraphs numbered to 
correspond with the pictures as they are pre- 
sented. If the teacher is fully conversant with 
the filmstrip subject matter, he may, of course, 
develop his own script to meet the needs of the 
particular classroom. 

In sound filmstrips, the pictures are ac- 
companied by a disc recording instead of a 
written script. This disc is a 78-revolutions-per- 
minute record, and may be used on special sound 
equipment, or it may be played on an ordinary 
phonograph. The sound filmstrip is less flexible 
than the silent, but the professional narration 
of the commentary ensures a more uniform pres- 
entation. A silent filmstrip with a competent 
script allows the teacher more freedom of use, 
permits detailed explanation at any appropriate 
time, and provides opportunity for questions and 
discussion. In fact, for a sound filmstrip to 
achieve maximum results, it should first be pre- 
sented with the recording, and then should be 
shown a second time without the sound. This 
enables the teacher to adapt the pictorial subject 
matter to the particular needs of the class. 

Filmstrips have a definite function to perform. 
They do not compete with or supplant classroom 
motion pictures. Filmstrips are carefully designed 
for the representation of subjects in which move- 
ment and continuity of action are unnecessary. 
If some of the main functions of classroom motion 
pictures are to show what something looks like, 
how it works, and how it happens, then one of 
the main funtions of the filmstrip is to provide 
an opportunity for detailed study and analysis 
of particular phases of the subject. 
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There are two ways in which filmstrips can 
be complementary to a motion picture. They 
can be used to provide a background of informa- 
tion, which will serve as an introduction to the 
concepts presented in the motion picture. They 
may also be used after the motion picture has 
been presented to give detailed information on 
specific phases of the subject matter treated in 
the film. For example, a motion picture portray- 
ing different types of insects and their harmful 
or beneficial uses could be followed by a filmstrip 
in which each insect is studied in detail. Such 
a study might include how the insects live, how 
they carry disease, how they may be controlled, 
how they are beneficial or harmful, and how a 
knowledge of their life history is necessary in 
order to control them. 

Generally, filmstrips are used quite apart from 
motion pictures. They serve to introduce a unit 
of work, to give information on a particular 
phase of the unit, and to test the students’ 
knowledge in order to determine points that are 
not clear and therefore need more emphasis. 

There are many methods of using filmstrips in 
the classroom. The following suggestions may be 
of some practical value to teachers using this 
teaching tool as one medium of instruction: 

1) The relationship between what the class 
already knows and the new material which is 
to be presented must be made clear. Certain 
points to be seen later might well be stressed in 
this initial stage. 

2) The class should not only be told with 
words what to do but should see with their eyes 
how to do it, and should learn with the guidance 
of the teacher, who will explain the presentation 
on the screen when necessary. When teaching 
with the filmstrip, it is usually advisable to show 
the entire filmstrip at first in order to secure an 
overall view of the subject. 

3) Since the silent filmstrip can be stopped 
at any particular point upon which the teacher 
wishes to enlarge, the emphasis which the teacher 
wishes to place on any of the points brought out 
will be determined naturally by the group itself. 
Sometimes there will be two or three showings 
of a short section or sequence of the filmstrip. 
If the instructor wishes to make remarks of his 
own regarding some particular point, if he wishes 
to interpret the sequence in terms of actual ex- 
perience of the class with which the filmstrip is 
being used, he may back up the sequence and 
run it again. 


Following this it might be necessary to devote 
some time to a discussion with questions and 
answers pertinent to the subject. These questions 
and problems offer an opportunity to arouse 
interest. Once the question and answer (dis 
cussion) period is finished, it might be well to 
have the class submit a written report on certain 
phases of the lesson. This report will contribute 
to the student’s development in organization, 
thinking and planning. 

“Viewing a picture does not necessarily affect 
learning. Seeing is merely a fraction of the learn- 
ing process. Learning results from thinking, feel- 
ing, doing—in brief, from cerebrations. So, unless 
the visual impression is seized upon vigorously 
by questioning, application, and pupil expression, 
it will have little or no effect on the pupil’s 
memory or character.”’ Here the filmstrip is an 
excellent medium for teacher-pupil activity. It 
permits analysis. It gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to stimulate the class to active thought 
through discussion. 

The teacher, by using the filmstrip, presents 
an illustrative lesson and not an illustrated text. 
Naturally the successful application of the use 
of filmstrips is dependent upon the method of 
use; merely showing the film is not satisfactory. 
An instructor does not give his class a textbook 
at the beginning of the course and feel that his 
work is complete. Films and filmstrips must be 
studied just as much as books. The filmstrip 
presents the material more vividly, more clearly 
than the textbook, and therefore is better under- 
stood and better remembered. However, most 
filmstrips should be studied. Consequently, more 
often than not a filmstrip will be run not once 
but many times. Each step can be studied and 
discussed by the teacher with his class. 

Certain steps must be followed in planning a 
lesson with the use of the filmstrip, just as certain 
steps must be followed in planning any good 
lesson. The teacher will adjust his plans according 
to the needs of his class, dependent on whether 
the lesson presents new material or is a review 
of subject matter already studied. 





The Children’s Republic | 
Shown in French Film | 


Henri Lavorel and his wife, Madeleine Carroll, 
have produced a film on the Children’s Republic, 
a school which is described on the page opposite. 
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@ The older girls eat together. Tin plates and 


@ The Council of the Children’s Republic talks over prob- 
heavy mugs are used because there are no funds 


lems of administration. Sweaters, jackets, and scarves are 


worn indoors because there is little coal. for new dishes. 
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THE CHILDREN’S REPUBLIC 


gmoney een rere 
@ Most of the 125 children in the Children’s Republic, located at Sevres, France, have lost one or both parents 
in concentration camps; others are displaced children. The school aims not only to provide scholastic training, 
but to educate for good citizenship. The children make and apply their own rules and contribute to the manage- 


ment of the house, thus developing a sense of individual and collective responsibility. All children are taught 


some trade, to help them make their way in the world. 
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From the Association to the Union 


IN FRANCE 


By LOUIS DUMAS 


Louis Dumas is Secretary-General of the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, 
with which the AFT is affiliated. 


late as the beginning of the twentieth 
century, French teachers were considered 


persons of minor importance, working and 


K 


even living under the constant domination of 
headmasters and inspectors. Frequently the head- 
masters were inexperienced in school administra- 
tion and the inspectors had never taught. Head- 
masters were often election agents for politicians 
and were rewarded by appointment as school 
Directeurs. Never did inspectors and _head- 
masters have such full power to dismiss teachers, 
although there was a kind of trial before a 
special administrative board on which teachers 
were represented, but only as a minority. 

As for salaries, teachers’ rights were small. 
Salaries were based partly on a classification 
according to the value of the professional work 
as determined by headmasters and inspectors. 
As a matter of fact, there was a basic national 
salary, the same for every village or town in 
France—and very low. In addition district and 
town councils granted supplements. 
these supplements were equal to the basic salary. 

But to obtain a well paid position or to go 
quickly up to the top of the six steps of the basic 
salary schedule, teachers had to be recommended 
unofficially by headmasters and these recommen 
dations had to be confirmed by the inspectors. 
Of course there was no guarantee of justice 
Servile obedience and flattery of petty tyrants 
were rewarded. 


Sometimes 


* * * 


Professional defense of teachers’ rights was 
difficult. The 1884 law governing trade unions 
empowered the unions to act officially (in courts 
of justice) through their staff, for all the work- 
ers belonging to the union, and to possess com- 
mon property. But civil servants, such as teach- 
ers, were forbidden to form unions. 
permitted only to belong to “associations,” 
through a law enacted in 1901. These associa- 
tions, however, could not legally represent their 
members nor could they legally possess common 


property. 


They were 


The teachers’ associations, in the beginning, 
were controlled by headmasters and their policies 
were inspired by the views of administrators. A 
large number of teachers were, of course, mem- 
bers of such associations: but the demand for a 
union was secretly great. 

In 1905 some teachers began to claim openly 
the right to form 
unions and managed according to trade union 


unions affiliated with trade 
principles, with the employers on one side, the 


workers on the other, and free collective bar- 
gaining. 

These teachers explained that logically they 
were workers, living with and as workers; they 
intended, therefore, to obtain the same rights 
the benefits of the law of 1884, for example. It 
should be noted that although these teachers were 
poorer than other workers, they did not ask to 
be helped by the unions of the workers. On 
the contrary, they hoped they could help the 
workers by -giving them a “political sense” and 
capacity to rule the country. The trade unions, 
they believed, should be prepared to assume 
power in a society where social parasitism should 


be excluded. 


These teachers, some hundreds of them, built 
a trade union of teachers (Syndicat) openly, 
though illegally. But they remained members 
of the big, harmless, and innocent Association. 
And they worked. They explained their ideas at 
the Association conferences and meetings. They 
were soon at the head of the pedagogical and 
professional movement to improve teaching. 
Forty years ago, I remember, I was appointed 
(though, and perhaps because, I was a “union- 
ist”) secretary of the Pedagogical Research Com- 
mittee in the Paris District Association. Union 
teachers were in the vanguard on the teaching 
front. The Dalton Plan, the Winnetka method, 
suggestions by Dewey, ‘“Landserziehungsheime,” 
“Ecoles Nouvelles,” 
education of defective children, vocational educa- 


new education schools, the 
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tion, the general reform and improvement of pub- 
lic instruction—all were studied, with the union 
teachers leading the way 

These teachers were constantly threatened 
im- 
Another reason for the high educa- 


with dismissal if their teaching was not 
peccable. 
tional standards which they maintained was 
that they inherited the traditions of the old 
guilds of the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries; 
these guilds were both a brotherhood and a pro- 
fessional school to improve the techniques of the 
craft. 

In short, we considered that a good leader 
must be a good teacher—and the founders of the 
French Teachers Union, my friends Roussel and 
Glay, were both excellent leaders and remarkable 
teachers. 

Then, with the authority of first-rate, skilled 
educational workers, the unionists drew attention 
to themselves and won general approval; step by 
step they were elected to office in the different 
local associations. Meantime, they constantly 
opposed favoritism, refusing for themselves any 
kind of distinction or advantage. They con- 
stantly presented, in contrast to the policies 
offered by the administrators, the views of the 
unionists. They carried on research work on all 
the educational problems, and sometimes the 
studies which they prepared were superior to 
those of the administrators. Their approach was 
always from the standpoint of the worker. 

Frequently, as leaders in the Association, they 
were accepted in joint meetings with the adminis- 
trators. Gradually, through their professional 
value to the administrative boards, they came 
into prominence and their influence grew steadily 
among Association members, who more and more 
came to accept the idea of unionism. 

By 1920 the staff of the Association was com- 
posed entirely of “unionists.” The Association 
then decided to become a union affiliated with 
the Workers Trade Union Council, although it 
was still illegal for public employees to belong to 
trade unions. Some teachers did not join, how- 
ever, for they did not understand the fraternal 
feeling between teachers and manual workers. 
They were afraid, moreover, that the trade unions 
might endorse questionable policies; they did not 
realize the political independence of trade union- 
ism in this period. And perhaps there was a 
selfish feeling: If the workers were unable to 
help the teachers, why should teachers join with 
workers? 
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Some of these teachers attacked the new teach- 
ers’ union violently, sometimes encouraged by 
public officials. But when more than two-thirds 
of the teachers were members of the union, public 
officials and administrators no longer ventured 
to attack the group openly, but privately gave 
To deal with the 
union, however, the administrative officials closed 


their blessing to the attackers. 


their eyes to the illegal position of the union 
and, through the use of formal distinctions, gave 
it de facto, if not de jure, recognition. 

Gradually, through procedural devices, the 
union became the representative of the whole 
membership and managed to become the owner 
@ printing firm and, for 
a time, a rural newspaper and a statistical in- 
formation bulletin. 


of common property 


One day, February 6, 1934, during an attempt 
by fascist parties to seize power, we divided all 
the funds of the union among three of our lead- 
ers living in Paris and they hid the money in 
For if the fascist parties had 
been victorious, they had only to enforce the law 
(Later, Petain did 


different spots. 


in order to seize our funds. 
so.) 
* 7 > 


Eventually, although the teachers’ union was 
still illegal, it rallied nine-tenths of all the teach- 
ers in the French public schools and continued 
to grow year after year. 

After 1936 it exerted a powerful influence on 
public education. The teachers elected to the 
Council for National Public Education—all lead- 
ers in the union—participated in the formulation 
Although I 


was known as an old “unionist,” one of the 


of educational laws and policies. 


founders of the teachers’ union, and had never 
concealed my views, I was one of the delegates 
to the Council and was also a member of all the 
important national committees on various phases 
of education, such as: general reform of educa- 
tion, sghool broadcasting, deficient children, de- 
linquent youth, curriculum, French teachers 
vocational schools, and continuation 
schools. . We cooperated with administrative 
bodies and officers, with mutual understanding 
and valuable results. 


abroad, 


* * * * * . * * * * 


Now the French Teachers Union is accepted 
as the representative of all the teachers of France. 
Perhaps it would be valuable to learn what our 
union has achieved for the teaching profession. 
I hope to write this story. 
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TEACHERS AND LABOR 


C. A. FINK, president of the North Carolina 
Federation of Labor, points out the advantages of 
belonging to the AFT in a statement in the North 
Carolina Federationist. Excerpts from his state 
ment follow: 

A contributing factor to low wages is lack of 
organization. While it is true that there are many 
teachers’ organizations, they lack the ability to 
achieve results for their members. This is proven 
in our State from the fact that newspapers, civic 
bodies and labor organizations are pressing the 
fight for increased wages for teachers, instead of 
the teachers conducting the campaign through 
organization. Many school teachers in northern 
and eastern cities, also in the West, have or- 
ganized and are members of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Through self-or- 
ganization they see to it that their needs are 
taken care of prior to the making of budgets, 
and their wages are considerably higher than in 
sections of the country where there is no AFT 
organization and the teachers take whatever is 
proffered. It is somewhat amusing to read in an 
editorial that the teachers in the State might 
organize if wage increases are not granted. The 
statement carries the implication that such action 
would be undesirable from the teachers’ point of 
view. Nothing could be further from the truth 
Teachers in other sections of the country main 
tained their dignity and did not lose caste by 
joining the Federation; on the contrary their or- 
ganization gave them a prestige similar to that of 
the Medical and Bar Associations 





British Ministry of Education 
Sponsors Films for Schools 
While the British commercial theatre is 
honors at home and abroad, the Government’s Minist: 
of Education, along with the local authorities and asso 
ciations of teachers, are planning a broad program of 
educational film-making. The work will be carried out 
in co-operation with the Central Office of Information 
and British film producers 
The decision of the Ministry to sponsor its own films 
for showing to schools is important for two reasons 
the Ministry will be able to offer films to the local 
educational authorities, who, until the present, have had 
to hire films produced by private companies; and the 
visual education done by local educational authorities 
and different cultural groups will be much better co 
ordinated. 


winning 


Two committees have been named to guide the pro 
duction of films and other visual aids for educational 
purposes. The first, established by the associations of 
local education authorities and teachers, and known as 
the National Committee, is composed of teachers and 
educational experts as well various 
subjects. This committee will draw up a production 
advisers to be 


as specialists in 
program and recommend educational 
associated with the production of individual films. It 
will also be able to advise the users of such material 


The second committee, now called the Production 
Committee, appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
will be chiefly concerned with carrying out the program 
recommended by the first. It will arrange for and su- 
pervise the production of films financed by the Ex 
chequer and made through the Central Office of In- 
formation. The film industry in this group will be 
represented by such noted experts as Mr. Paul Rotha 
If private producers wish, they will be given technical 


the choice and treatment of 


advice and guidance on 


subjects. 





@ TWO POLISH BOYS 
STUDY BASIC ENGLISH AND 
LEARN ABOUT AMERICA. 


The reception center of the 
U. S. Committee for the Care 
of European Children, located 
in the Bronx, N. Y., is the first 
American home of the hun- 
dreds of war orphans brought 
from the American zones of 
occupation in Germany and 
Austria by the U. S. Commit- 
tee under the quota immigra- 
tion program. Here the chil- 
dren receive new clothing, are 
given medical examinations, 
and are interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the agencies 
which place them in foster 
homes throughout the coun- 


try. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 











“The final and most important concern of the Government relates 
to its responsibility for the protection of fundamental civil rights. 
Without an atmosphere of mutual tolerance civil rights cannot sur- 


vive. 


That they shall survive is a prime objective of our system of 


government —Excerpt from brief of the Department of Justice in Re- 


strictive Covenant Cases. 


population of the little French village of 
attended the 
monument commemorating the heroism of the Nisei who 


The entire 


Bryeres, in the Vosges, dedication of a 


contributed to their liberation. 

* x x 

The Girl Scouts of America presented a Thanksgiving 
gift of $2500 to the children of Yu Tsai School in Shang 
hai. Worth $260,000,00( 
for ten scholarships at the school 


in Chinese money, it will pay 


>» * * 


The third annual Piedmont Tobacco Bowl 
Nov. 23 at Durham, N.C., 
tween the Vulpine Athletic Club of Philadelphia (white) 
and the Willow Tree Club of Washington, D.C. (Negro 

The promoter of the 
Times, 


program 
featured a football game be 


The game resulted in a 6-6 tie 


game, Lewis Carolina 
stated: “Last summer a team of Southern whites from 
Danville, Va.., 


results were so good 


Austin, publisher of the 


plaved the Durham Eagles (Negro). The 
that we decided to arrange this 
inter-racial football game today.” 
+ + + 

The New York Times, 
ment of Dr. Ralph Bunche as chief of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations Palestine Commission, commented 
“Americans of the Negro race can take particular pride 
Bunche, but the incident, for 


in an editorial on the appoint- 


in this recognition of Dr 
more than one reason, ought to make all of us proud... 
Dr. Bunche is a University of California graduate with 
two degrees from Harvard and a record of study in 
anthropology and colonial policy in this country, Brit- 
ain, Europe, Africa, Malaya and Indonesia.” 

7 * * 

The Mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, in indicating that 
there would be no segregation on the Freedom Train 
when it visited Atlanta, said he would be glad to stand 
beside any citizen who wanted to see the historic docu- 
ments. 

. * 7 

Beginning in 1942 the Florida branch of the American 
Nurses Association took the lead in removing discrimina- 
tory barriers against colored nurses. Denial of member- 
ship in the American Nurses Association means practical 
denial of professional status. Three other state branches, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Tennessee, have abolished the 
exclusion, and a drive is being made to have the mem- 
bership barrier removed in all the Southern states 
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DEBITS 


on Civil Rights did not 


Tait 


The 


consider violations of labor's civil rights under the 


President’s Committe 


Hartley law because “it would have been impossible to 
reach an agreement on them in time for submission of 
the Committee’s report.” This was the reason given the 
Workers Defense League, which had urged the Commit- 
tee to recommend repeal of the sections banning union 
requiring non 


80-day 


political activity, penalizing coercion, 


Communist affidavits, requiring an waiting 


period, et 
* * * 

President Truman announced Dec. 2 that the Navajo 
Indians “are threatened with hunger and cold this win- 
ter’ and asked Congress for immediate-relief as well as 
a long range program of rehabilitation. The American 
> tons of cloth 
The US 


government has failed to live up to its treaty promise ol 


Friends Service Committee has shipped 1 
ing and the Mormons two truck loads of food 


1868 regarding education, and as a result two-thirds of 
the 61,000 Navajos have no schooling whatever, two- 
thirds are unable to speak English, and no more than 
one-fourth of the 24,000 children of school age can be 


accommodated in the government and mission schools 
. * - 
HJR 205 is a joint resolution passed by Congress 


which permits the Forest Service to sell Indian timber 
lands in Alaska without the owners’ consent and know! 
edge. The American Indians Citizens League is asking 
the repeal of HJR 205 in the 80th Congress 

* * o 


Following a KKK parade and demonstration, the 
Negro Baptist and Methodist churches and the Negro 
school in Logansville, Georgia, were burned. Mayor 
Byrd is offering $100 reward for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of the persons responsible for 
the fires. School has been suspended for Negro children 


till other quarters can be found. 


YOUR ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Write Commissioner Studebaker, and have your 
local write also, to take action on the AFT pro- 
posals for a campaign of education on the subject 
of democratic human relations. (See the Dec. 1947 
issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER, page 19.) 
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Trends in Terminal Education 
In Junior Colleges 
TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COL- 


LEGE, by Phebe Ward. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1947. 282 pp. $2.50 
All teachers who are desirious of keeping alert to 


trends in upper secondary education will find help in the 
recent publication, Terminal Education in the Junior 
College. The book is actually a report of a commission 
subsidized by a General Education Board and working 
under the auspices of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to carry on a study of terminal educa 
However, it is much 
in fact, the casual 


tion at the junior college level 
more than the usual type of report 
reader would hardly know that it reports a study. In 
other words, the author’s informal style and method of 
organization give it the characteristics of a straight 
from-the-shoulder, freshly written treatise on the sub- 
ject. 

For many years terminal education has been widely 
discussed. For the most part, the discussions have cen 
training in 


tered around the status of vocational 


junior colleges and have left 
the underlying philosophy and the techniques involved 
training. Miss Ward has brought together for 
time a complete discussion, based on tested 


much unsaid concerning 
in such 
the first 
techniques, of basic procedures in the organization and 
administration of terminal programs designed to meet 
the needs of students who complete their formal edu- 
cation at the end of the 14th grade 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part is a 
discussion of terminal and includes 
philosophy of education, a 


general curricula 
chapters on the 
development of terminal curricula, and personnel service 
for terminal students. The second part may be described 
as a guide for those interested in terminal work in that 
it deals with procedures. Each of the nine sections of 
this second part deals with specific suggestions growing 
out of a study made by a particular junior college. For 
example, San Francisco Junior College made a study 
concerning the techniques of surveying the community, 
and those techniques are reported. Other studies con- 


terminal 


ducted and reported by other institutions are: utilizing 
community resources in terminal work; organizing 
terminal occupational curricula; planning cooperative 


work programs; developing diversified occupation pro 
grams; evaluating general terminal educational pro- 
grams; guiding students into terminal education; test 
ing student aptitudes for terminal curricula; and 
providing placement, follow-up, and continuation train- 
ing. Each of the nine sections discusses the institutions 
which made the study, describes the study that was 
made, suggests concrete procedures, and gives a bibli 
ography on the subject. 

An important consideration included in the book is 
that of general education. Instead of assuming that all 
terminal education is vocational, the sane assumption 
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is made that a worker must have training other thar 
an occupational skill and that general educatio1 
much a part of terminal education as is vocation 


training. Leaders will find in this book some new ideas 
on an important phase of the curriculum of the rapidh 
developing junior college movement, but the acquisition 
book is brief, is wel 


an informal 


will be and pleasant. The 
illustrated, and is written in 
will make any evening interesting, relaxing, and helpful 

LELAND L. MEDSKER 


College, Chicae: 


easy 
stvle such as 


Dean, Wright Junio 


The Fight Against Cancer 

FACING THE FACTS ABOUT CANCER, by Dallas 
Johnson. Public Affairs East 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 32 pp. 20c. 


Committee, 22 38th 


Although cancer is one of the most curable of all 
major causes of death if detected early, we must look 
to research for a more effective method of diagnosis and 
cure, Dallas Johnson declares in FACING THE FACTS 
ABOUT CANCER, a 32-page Public Affairs Pamphlet 
issued last November and prepared in cooperation with 
the American Cancer Society and the National Cancer 
Institute. 

The pamphlet 
examinations and emphasizes the value of cancer dé 


stresses the importance of regular 
tection centers which specialize in the examination oi 
well persons. It also includes the latest information from 
the scientific battlefront. 


Cancer represents a more basic research problem 


than the atomic bomb presented in 1940 when all the 
fundamental that field had 
done, Mrs. Johnson points out 


research in already been 


“Science knows that if an answer to cancer is found 
it will be by assembling the findings of many scientists 

It will take the joint efforts of chemists and 
pathologists 


biologists and endocrinologists, 


to name just a few 


physicists, 
and cytologists involved in the 
basic research of cancer.” 

the scientific discoveries of the war are 
now being enlisted in the fight 
author of the pamphlet reports 
mustards have been used in treating leukemia, the un- 
controlled growth of the white cells of the blood. The 
penicillin, from yeasts, 


Many of 
against cancer, the 


Injections of nitrogen 


antibiotics such as obtained 
molds, and other living organisms, are also being ex- 
plored. KR, the Russian hope for a cancer cure, is 
among these. 


As a result of atomic 
chemicals from the uranium piles and from the cyclotron 


developments, radioactive 


are now available to the world for cancer research 
Whether radioactive chemicals will work selectively to 
destroy cancer cells is not yet known, but radioactive 
elements may still be a valuable scientific tool as tracers 
in the detection of cancer. 

Other work is being done with hormones, the chemicals 
secreted by the ductless glands. It is known that these 
hormones affect tissue growth and are therefore related 
to the development of cancer. 

With certain new techniques, such as the cytologic 
test for cancer, for example, it is often possible to find 
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cancer of specific sites through the examination of pre- 
sumably well persons. This booklet describes this new 
technique and others. 

This vear the National Cancer Institute of the U. S 
Public Health Service, together with the Committee on 
Growth which operates on funds supplied by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, will spend approximately $10,000,000 
subsidizing cancer research—and research and training 
fellowships—in universities and other institutions scat- 
tered throughout the country 

The AFL, at its last convention, voted to lend its 
support to the campaign to combat cancer 


Units in Sex Education 


UNITS IN PERSONAL HEALTH AND HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS, by Lillian L. Biester, William Griffiths, 
and N. O. Pearce, M.D. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1947. $3.00. 

This volume presents ten resource units with practical, 
helpful aids in sex education for teachers covering the 
years from kindergarten through the junior college. 
These units include reproduction; heredity; growth and 
development during the prenatal period, infancy and 
childhood, and adolescence; wholesome relationships 
with members of the other sex; making a happy 
marriage; building a happy family; and a study of some 
serious communicable diseases. 

Each unit embodies: 

1. a statement of objectives 
suggestions for teaching procedures 
3. list of student activities 
4. questions for discussion with answers 
5. list of available visual aids and where obtained 
6. glossary 
bibliography 
8. sample objective test and answer key 

The units are weighted on the physical and health 
side. Much more material to build insights and attitudes 
is needed. The common adolescent problems of petting 
and premarital sex experience are given far less attention 
than the young people themselves will desire. 

On the whole these units are very well done and will 
be a decided asset to teachers and schools wanting to 
expand their programs to include more material in sex 
education 

LESTER A. KIRKENDALL, Director 
The Association for Family Living 
Chicago, Illinois 


Aids to Study of Propaganda 


The 1947 convention committee on social and eco- 
nomic trends discussed briefly methods of detecting and 
analyzing propaganda. Several members were of the 
opinion that we should teach pupils in the classroom 
the basic principles of propaganda analysis. Here is a 
brief statement about a few publications in this field: 

1. A landmark in studying aims and techniques in 
propaganda is Group Leaders Guide to Propaganda 
Analysis, published by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, whose Executive Director for most of its 
existence was Dr. Clyde Miller, Associate Professor of 
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Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. No 
longer in print, the Guide is now available only at 
libraries. 

2. The seven basic techniques used by propagandists 
have been described in a leaflet closely patterned after 
the more complete Guide 

3. The approach to the problems of propaganda which 
the Institute used is also found in Dr. Miller’s recent 
book, The Process of Persuasion (Crown Publishing 
Company, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


4. Suitable for work with student and adult groups 
and based on Dr. Miller’s The Process of Persuasion is 
a booklet, Don’t Be a Jerk. This is published by the 
League for Fair Play, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, 
and sells for only 25 cents a copy, or 15 cents a copy 
in lots of ten or more 


5. Much of the technique employed in propaganda 
analysis is used also in a remarkably good study unit 
entitled High School Town Meeting, published by the 
Board of Education, Springfield, Massachusetts. I believe 
the cost is 75 or 85 cents a copy. Here, too, the ap 
proach is that of propaganda analysis, which is, of course, 
the approach of the Springfield Plan 

6. A discussion of education to control and prevent 
prejudice is also found in The Story of the Springfield 
Plan, by Chatto and Halligan, published by Barnes 
and Noble, New York. Such education is, in effect, study 
of means to deal with propaganda 

7. An extended study of the means and effects of one 
piece of propaganda is Robert K. Merton’s keen analysis 
of Kate Smith’s 1943 radio war bond appeal. 

8. As a method of molding democratic public opinion, 
Joseph Facci’s suggestion is organization of People’s 
Councils on Research and Information to conduct and 
encourage analysis of public opinion. His book is A 
Plan for a Democratic Public Opinion (Box 716, Falls 
Church, Virginia) 

* - * 

The classroom teacher must accept the responsibility 
of (a) analyzing information presented through mass 
media and (b) teaching his pupils how to recognize and 
analyze propaganda 

PAUL COOKE, Local 27, Washington, D.C 


Changes in Price and Form 
Of Film Guides Announced 


In our November issue we published a list of guides, 
catalogs, and periodicals which are useful in finding 
audio-visual materials on specific subjects. Educators 
Progress Service, of Randolph, Wisconsin, has informed 
us that the price of its Educators Guide to Free Films is 
now $5.00 a year (instead of $4.00, as given in our list 
and that the guide is now multigraphed instead of being 
mimeographed ; 

There have been changes also in the size and price of 
Film Forum Review, published by the Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. The Revieu 
has been doubled in size since it was first published, and 
the subscription rate has therefore been increased from 
$1.00 to $2.00. 
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Free Publications on UN 
Available to Schools 


The United Nations Department of Publi 
tion announces that the following publications are 
available to schools without charge: 


Informa 


General Information 
The Charter of the United Nations (together with the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice) 
United Nations: What it is What it does 
it works (10-page leaflet) 
Basic Facts About the United Nations (42-page booklet) 
List of 55 Member Nations, with date of admission 
List of Members of the Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, Trusteeship Council, and International 


. How 


Court of Justice 


Peoples and Countries 

Brief Notes on Organs of the United Nation: 

The General Assembly 

The Security Council 

The Economic and Social Council 

The Trusteeship Council 

The International Court of Justice 

The Secretariat 

More Detailed Study Aids (suitable for advanced high 
school and college groups) 

The Charter of the United Nations and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations 

The General Assembly of the United Nations and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 

Security Provisions in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Charter of the United Nations 

International Economic and Social Co-operation 

Educational and Cultural Co-operation 

Human Rights 

International Health Organization 


Reprints of Articles in the United Nations Weekly Bulletin 

Achievements of the General Assembly 

The General Assembly: Its functions, powers and respon 
sibilities 

Chart of the General Assembly 

The United Nations Secretariat 

Security Council: Initial six months reviewed 


Its role and functions 


Guide to the Economic-and Social Council 
Initials of International Organizations: A Brief Glossary 
of Abbreviations 
The Bank and Fund (Bretton Woods organizations now 
operating) 
Towards Cultural Co-operation (UNESCO Prepares for 
Action) 
Record of First 
Mapped 
Evolution of Human Rights 
There are available also reprints of articles on other 
current topics of general interest and on specialized ques- 
tions such as disarmament, voting procedure in the Se- 
curity Council, and the Spanish issue 


UNESCO Conference: 1947 Program 
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ivailable 


Leaflets on ILO, FAO, and WHO are now 
and those on other agencies are in preparation 
To obtain any of these publications write: Educational 
Services Section, Room X-400, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 
United Nation 
Columbia Univer 


Note: For a subscription to the 


Weekly Bulletin ($6 per year), write 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


Columbia Faculty Reports 


On Undergraduate Education 
4 COLLEGE PROGRAM IN ACTION, by 


Columbia University 


Committee 
on Plans, Columbia University 
Press, New York, N. Y. 1946 
Columbia University claims to have been the first 

American institution to recognize, twenty-five years ago 

the need for a broad program of liberal education, with 

the introduction, in 1919, of a freshman course in Con 
temporary Civilization, and the junior and senior “honors 
course” in the great books under Professor John Erskine 

Since then, from time to time, faculty committees have 

re-evaluated and modified the program, and A College 

Program in Action is the report of such a faculty com 

mittee from Columbia Colleg¢ 
The book, therefore, is a 

cussion of particular conditions and practices, 
teaching organization, equipment, ap- 
which appl 
nevertheless, an 


somewhat informal dis- 
such as 
administration, 
pointments, tenure, grades, etc., primarily 
only to Columbia College; but it is, 
enlightening and interesting discussion of general educa 
tion, and will prove of interest to anyone engaged in the 
teaching of college undergraduates, and indeed to any 
educator anxious to keep abreast of modern educational 
trends. The report is a practical, unpretentious considera 
tion of the specific problems of education at the under- 
graduate level which, because of the committee’s own 
devotion to the liberal arts, is written in a 
enjoyable style, not too pompous for even the layman to 


pleasant 


follow with interest. 

For example, it is of interest to learn that in practic 
the faculty, who have been engaged in this program for 
“most of their entire academic life,” have become in 
creasingly committed to fewer free electives during the 
first two years of college, until now a substantial part 
of the entire program consists of two-year orientation 
courses in the sciences, the humanities, and the social 


“the liberal arts program the heart of 


sciences with 
[their] interests and aims as a college.” This conviction 
they find supported by “the admission practices of ow 
very best professional schools.” 

They 
the teaching of foreign languages, 
and hygiene, as well as in the exploration of special 


have interesting modifications to suggest in 


English composition 


geographic areas 
If they claim, with pardonable pride, to have begun 
“a quiet and gradual revolution in undergraduate in- 
struction throughout the United States,” their report sub- 
stantiates this claim 
DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 
Director of Humanities, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 





Active Alaska Local Reports 
Success in Collective Bargaining 


86 KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 

Elsie M. Stouffer, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Ketchikan 
local, reports as follows: 

“Membership in the union for the 
1946-47 year included well over 50% 
of the teaching staff. We carried out 
a well-rounded program which in- 
cluded legislative measures and local 
support for measures of benefit to 
the profession. 

“We asked labor’s support to se- 
cure the passage of a territorial 
measure which called for an increase 
in salaries in all brackets. Labor 
supported the measure ably and, we 
are frank to say, was largely re- 
sponsible for its passage. At all 
times we felt assured of the interest 
and support of the unions in educa- 
tional measures. Locally, labor sup 
ported our choice of candidates for 
the school board 

“In addition, we asked the local 
school board to take into considera- 
tion and remedy, if possible, some 
practices which produced bad teacher 
morale. Among the benefits secured 
were a full lunch hour for every 
teacher, limitation of extra-curricular 
activities on a basis of hours ex- 
pended, more library time, reduction 
of the number of school dances 
which the teachers had to chaperon 
without pay (from 14 to 5 per year). 

“We requested a restoration of 
sabbatical and exchange status as it 


Regional Group 
Organized in Illinois 


The Central Illinois Council of 
Teachers’ Federations was organized 
at a spring meeting in Springfield. 
Delegates from Decatur, Peoria, 
Jacksonville, and Springfield were 
present. Robert Furry, president of 
the Springfield local, presided. 

The new organization was formed 
so that the teachers of central IIli- 
nois could get together to discuss 
current problems and to decide how 
neighboring organizations can give 
assistance to each other. Meetings 
are planned for September, October, 
November, and May during each 
school term. 
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existed before the war, also that some 
system be worked out for unused 
sick leave. These last two items are 
under consideration. 

“In all our undertakings and re- 

quests from the local board and ad- 
ministration, we met with ‘the fullest 
cooperation. In some cases, complete 
fulfillment of our requests was an 
impossibility and, being reasonable 
people, we shall wait until conditions 
and the physical plant improves so 
that they can be worked out. 
It is our aim to work this year in 
such a way that the unity of the 
teaching force will be preserved and 
the respect of the administration will 
be maintained.” 


AFT Kentucky Groups 
Hear Humphrey 


A glowing tribute was paid to the 
AFT for its courageous action in 
defense of public education by May 
or Hubert Humphrey of Minneapo- 
lis in an address in Louisville de 
livered before the convention of the 
Kentucky State Federation of Teach 
ers. Mr. Humphrey, who is a mem 
ber of the University of Minnesota 
local, spoke on the subject, “What 
Are We Going to Do About the 
Schools ?” 

Other guests at the meeting were 
Mayor E. Leland Taylor of Louis- 
ville, AFT Secretary-Treasurer Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, and Wilson Wyatt, for 
mer mayor of Louisville and national 
housing expediter, who introduced 
Mayor Humphrey 


Newark Meeting Discusses 
“Education for a World at Peace” 


“Education for a World at Peace” 
was the general theme of the annual 
convention of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Teachers, which met 
in Newark in November. On the 
agenda of the convention were a 
panel discussion, addresses by out 
standing speakers, study of pressing 
problems by committees, and the 
defining of policies to serve as a 
basis of activity for the state’s locals 
during the year. 

The lively panel discussion, at- 
tended by over 500 people, centered 
around the question “How Free is 
Education Today?” The guest 
speakers presented challenging ideas 
related to the general convention 
theme. Dr. Solomon Arnaldo, act- 
ing resident observer for UNESCO 
from the Philippine Republic, called 
for an exchange of ideas and per- 
sonnel among the nations of the 
world as one of the ways of spread- 
ing the ideals of our “new age”; Dr 
Harry L. Stearns, superintendent of 
the Englewood schools, held that the 
teacher is responsible to the senti- 
ments of the community while re- 
serving for himself the exercise of 
his hard-won privilege of expressing 
his own will on a free ballot; R. 
Lawrence Siegel of the American 
Civil Liberties Union pointed out 
that only by creating an atmosphere 


of freedom and resisting the inroads 
of intellectual intolerance can aca- 
demic freedom be preserved and 
strengthened; and Kirtley F. Mather 
of Harvard University, the banquet 
speaker, warned that “the American 
way of life is even now on trial be- 
fore the bar of public opinion 
throughout the world.” 

Resolutions reasserted the right of 
teachers “‘to search for truth without 
fear and without limitation”; com- 
mended the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Liberties; point 
ed out that the increase in prices was 
cancelling salary gains that teachers 
may have won in the past year; 
called for a “price freeze”; urged 
extension of rent control and reim- 
position of excess profits taxes; and 
endorsed a national health program 
in schools from kindergarten to col- 
lege. 


Minneapolis Member 
Joins Ulster Union 


5 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN — 

Among the four American ex- 
change teachers who are teaching in 
Ireland this year is Florence Leary, 
member of Local 59. The four 
teachers have been made honorary 
members of the Ulster Teachers 
Union. 
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FERNDALE LOCAL RECEIVES CHARTER 
Arthur Elder, AFT vice-president: O. A. Johnson, local vice-president; 
Elizabeth Nelson, local president. 





New Michigan Local 
Makes Spectacular Progress 


FERNDALE, MICH 
The Carver School Teach 
ers Federation made its formal 
debut when it received its charte 
at a banquet held in the beautifully 
decorated school gymnasium at the 
Oakdale Garden Housing Project 
Representatives of the school ad- 
ministration, the board of education, 
and the union were on hand to see 
Arthur Elder, state and national AFT 
officer, present the charter to Miss 
Elizabeth Nelson, president of the 
local. 


964 


Mrs. Magnolia Clark made an ad 
dress of welcome and talked on the 
history and accomplishments of the 
organization. The guest speaker, Mr 
L. Dawley, was introduced by Mr 
O. A. Johnson, vice-president of the 
local. Mr. Dawley spoke on “Educa 
tion and Unionism.” 

Among those in attendance were 
various officers of the Michigan State 
Federation of Teachers and of the 
AFT locals in Detroit, Kern Road, 
Highland Park, River Rouge, East 
Detroit, Royal Oak, and Hazel Park 

The teachers in the Carver School 
are 100 percent organized and are 
very proud of the fine cooperation 
they have had from the American 
Federation of Teachers and of the 
amazing progress which the local has 
made. 


Through negotiation the local has 
obtained sick leave of 10 days, cumu- 
lative to 40 days. Another impor 
tant achievement is the establish- 
ment of the following salary schedule, 
which incorporates notable increases 
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Steps Training in Years 
2 3 4 5 
1 $2000 $2200 $2400 $2600 
2 2200 2400 2600 2800 
3 2400 2600 2800 3000 
4 2600 2800 3000 3200 
Ds 3000 3200 3400 
6 3400 3600 
7 3600 3800 
8 3800 4000 


Concluding an account of the lo- 
cal’s work, Dorris Miller of the local 
comments: 


“Our local is fortunate in that the 
relationship between the school board 
and the is an amicable one 
We are also fortunate in having 
positive, level-headed leadership 
The community in which we work 
offers stimulation for conscientious 
work. As an organized group we 
can do a job worth while.” 


union 


Salary Increases Won 
In Kern County 


64 KERN COUNTY, CAL 

The way for increased sal 
aries for teachers in Kern County 
was prepared when voters approved 
school-bond and special-tax issues by 
an approximate six to one majority 
Following the vote, the Kern County 
Union High School District Board of 
Trustees adopted a new salary sched 
ule for certified staff members for 
the 1947-1948 school year 

The 
findings of a 
pointed early last year 
vides for a $2900 minimum 
maximum of $5300 for those 
doctor’s degrees 

The Kern 
Journal reports 

“The teachers’ salary 
next year is predicated on several 
factors: number of years oi 
service in the district, number of 
months’ employment during the year, 

. and the amount of formal edu 
cational training or its equivalent 
In order to attract outstanding 
teachers to the district, provision was 
made in the schedule for recognizing 
previous teaching experience. 

“The board also approved a finan 
cial plan for recognizing the serv- 
ices of teachers beyond the normal 
teaching load.” 


based on the 
committee ap 
and pro 
and a 

with 


schedule was 


salary 


County Union Labor 


schedule for 


Cedar Rapids Member 
Takes Post at G.W.U. 


716 CEDAR’ RAPIDS, IA- 


Carr B. Lavell, former 
president of the Cedar Rapids local, 
has accepted a position as assistant 
professor of sociology at George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. O. J 
president of the local to succeed Mr 


Deeds was elected 


Lavell 


New York Local Seeks 
Fair Deal for Substitute Teachers 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A vigorous 
protest has been made by the 
New York Teachers Guild against 
the method of assigning substitutes 
and against the unfair treatment 
they receive. Superintendent Jan- 
sen has been asked to eliminate the 
artificial distinction between “regu 
lar” and “itinerant” substitutes 
An illustration given in the Guild’s 
Bulletin shows how the present sys- 
tem works: Miss X is officially as 
signed as a “regular” substitute on 
September 3rd. On September 18th 


she is notified that her appointment 
has been cancelled but that she may 
stay on as an “itinerant” substitute 
As an “itinerant” substitute she gets 
less pay under the new salary law 


Yet her assignment, her responsi 
bilities, and her work remain the 
same. 


The Bulletin comments: “Such a 
discrimination is illogical, illegal, and 
unwarranted, and the Guild will 
fight it legally if the Board fails to 
discontinue this practice and do jus- 
tice to the substitutes.” 
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Iowa State Federation Sets Up 
Program for Year’s Work 


Beautiful weather, enthusiastic, 
hardworking delegates, and inspiring 
speakers combined to make the con- 
vention of the Iowa State Federation 
of Teachers a successful tool for use 
in the work toward the goal ex 
pressed by the convention’s general 
theme “Better Schools for TIowa’s 
Children and Better Teaching Condi 
tions for lowa’s Teachers.” 

Welcoming the delegates to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, the convention city, were 
Mayor Minner; G. W. Kirn, the 
superintendent of schools; and 
George O’Hara, president of the 
Union Principal 
Max Wales, AFT 
vice-president, chairman of social 
LaSalle, Illinois, com 
munity leader, and author of two 


Central Labor 


speaker was E 
studies at 


history textbooks 

Mr. Wales urged the teachers to 
take a more active part in the life 
of the community and pointed out 
that, through the AFT locals, needs 
which no other professional organi- 
zation has ever met can be success- 
fully met and filled. Surveying the 


lowa situation he noted several 
pressing problems which need solu 
tion 

Meetings of the delegates in small 
informal groups followed the 
speeches Mutual problems were 
considered and reports were made 
to the convention meeting again as 
a whole 

The program set up for the yea 
includes work on reducing the size 
of classes to a maximum of not more 
than 25 students, and on the estab 
lishment of sound teacher contracts 
on a continuing contract basis, sick 
leave of 10 days a year accumulating 
to 80 days, and more adequate retire 
ment benefits with years of service 
rather than age recognized as the 
basis for retirement. 

Miss Nellie Small was the unani 
mous choice for president of the state 
group. She is the former president of 
the Council Bluffs local, which is the 
largest local in Iowa with a member 
ship of over 90% of all the teachers 
in that city. There the union is rec 
ognized as “the public school teacher 
organization.” 


Portland Local Makes Recommendations 
To Improve Working Conditions 


111 PORTLAND. ORE—Too 
much bookkeeping, too 
many meetings, too many drives and 
exhibitions are lowering teacher 
morale, costing the district money, 
and sacrificing educational efficiency 
So said a report made by the Port- 
land local to the school administra- 
tion. The report, was based on an 
analysis, made by the union’s com- 
mittee on working conditions, of a 
survey by Dr. H. M. Barr, director 
of the administration’s department 
of research and measurements. The 
survey was made at the instance of 
the union, which also participated in 
the drawing up of the questionnaire 
used in the study. 
A digest of the report as it ap- 
peared in the union’s publication 
News Digest follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Clerical Work 

If the time and energy of the 
teacher is to be conserved for the 
task which is all-important—that of 
teaching—we believe that the teacher 
should be relieved as much as possi- 
ble of clerical work. It is apparent 
that, in terms of the educational wel- 
fare of the children and in terms 
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of teacher morale and efficiency, it 
is much more expensive for the school 
district to require this work to bs 
performed by teachers than to em 
ploy office personnel 

It is true that some clerical work 
requires the teacher’s interpretation 
and knowledge of the children and 
must be done by the teacher. Much 
of the work, however, consists of 
manual tabulation and copying 

We recommend that sufficient office 
help be employed to do all clerical 
work which does not require the 
teacher’s interpretation or knowledge 
of the children but which consists 
mainly of mechanical processes 


Teachers’ Lunch Period 

What the questionnaire does not 
reveal is that in some elementary 
schools teachers have no lunch period 
free from supervision or other duties, 
and must eat their lunches while “on 
the job.” This is conducive to tension 
and fatigue on the part of the 
teacher 

We recommend that this problem 
be given careful consideration by the 
school administration, both local and 
central, and by the Board of Di 
rectors 


Oakland Tackles 
School Problems 


771 OAKLAND, CAI The 
Oakland local is concentrat 
ing on the study of several impor 
tant problems this school tern 
Heading the list in significance is 
that of teacher load. A related prob 
lem, the establishment of a salar 
schedule providing for extra pay tor 
extra work, will also be thoroughly, 
explored. The third involves the 
possibility of the establishment ot a 
seniority system. Many teachers in 
the past have harbored feelings ol 
resentment because of what they con 
sidered unfair and unwarranted 
transfers. The establishment of a 
seniority system would be a_ bo¢ 
to teacher morale 

The local is also interested in the 
setting up of a building program tor 
the school district and plans to 
make a survey of present facilities 
ind a study of their relation to the 
planned teacher-load proposals \ 
study of future space needs and the 
possible sources of funds to finance 
building will also receive the atten 
tion of the local 


Meetings 

Approximately 85% oi the teachers 
spend an average of 214 hours in 
meetings called by the principal, and 
more than half of the teachers spend 
in average of over 12 hours in prep 
aration for professional meetings 

It is assumed that in a system of 
democratic school administration it 
is necessary for principe! and teach 
ers to meet at times for the dis 
cussion of school problems and pri 
cedures. However, in the teachers’ 
comments on the questionnaire a 
good deal of doubt has been ex 
pressed concerning the efficiency of 
the so-called professional meetings 
and the time consumed in prepara 
tion for them 

We ask that the school administra 
tion make a careful study of the 
matter of professional meetings 


School Nurses 

Judging from teachers’ comments 
on the questionnaire, teachers be 
lieve weighing, measuring and eye- 
testing for children is necessary but 
should be carritd on by the school 
nurse 

With the limited public-health per 
sonnel it is impossible to adequatel\ 
care for the health and physical well 
being of the children in schools 

We recommend that the school 
nurse personnel be greatly expanded 
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Programs, Carnivals, Money-Raising 
Events 

The questionnaire indicates a large 
number of teacher-hours consumed in 
putting on programs, carnivals, ex- 
hibits, and money-raising activities 
These programs, in some cases, ap- 
pear to have reached the point of the 
exploitation of children for public 
amusement and for the aggrandize- 
ment of the particular school rather 
than the presentation of the work 
of the school to the public. We be- 
lieve such a procedure to be educa- 
tionally unsound. It is also doubtful 
whether teachers and pupils should 
be required to raise money for educa- 
tional purposes 

We recommend that in the case of 
programs and exhibits the policy be 
established that they be a simple 
presentation of school work rather 
than the presentation of an elaborate 
production for public amusement 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Clerical Work 


The survey indicates that the aver- 


age time each teacher spends on 
clerical work amounts to over 119 
hours yearly; undoubtedly many 


teachers spend much more time. It 
is obvious that if a teacher spends 
119 hours or more a year on clerical 
work, she either devotes that much 
less time to her main job—teaching 
or she takes the time from hours 
that should be spent for professional 
improvement or for the rest and 
recreation necessary to keep her 
physically and mentally healthy. 

In connection with the problem of 
clerical work, we wish to call special 
attention to the matter of rental 
beoks. The average amount of time 
per year spent by high school teach- 
ers on this type of work is over 9 
hours. Much of this work must be 
done during class time and at the 
beginning of the term when it is 
important that the teacher get her 
regular work underway. 

We urge the school administration 
to make a thorough study of the 
clerical work required of high school 
teachers with a view (1) to eliminat- 
ing those items that are unnecessary, 
and (2) to employing sufficient office 
personnel to take over all necessary 
clerical work that does not require 
the knowledge and interpretation of 
the teacher. 


Class Attendance 


A common and rather cynical re- 
mark often heard among high school 
teachers is that teaching seems to 
be the least important activity of the 
schools. This feeling arises largely 


trom the fact that pupils are excused 
in fairly large numbers and with con- 
siderable frequency to take part in 
musical festivals, athletic contests, 
Rose Festival activities, radio pro- 
grams, community projects, etc. Cer 
tainly a considerable number of class- 
room hours are lost to pupils during 
the year as a result of these activities 

We are fully aware that some of 
these activities are valuable educa- 
tional experiences for young people; 
we doubt that they are all equally 
important, however. We believe that 
the important ones should be recog- 
nized as legitimate schooi activities 
and that the school program should 
be so arranged that pupils may take 
part in them without frequent and 
harmful absences from Both 
teachers and pupils tend to lose re 
spect for classroom work if pupils 
are frequently excused to take part 
in activities sponsored by either the 


class. 


school or community. 


Supervisory Set-Up 

Because of the large number of 
teachers in any given department and 
also because of the nature of the set- 
up, it is impossible for supervisors 
to be present at the time they are 
most needed 

We request the school administra- 
tion to make a careful study of this 
situation with a view to devising 
some method which will make it 
possible for classroom teachers to 
have the advice and assistance they 
need when they need it. 


Attendance at School Functions 


A matter of considerabk mcerr 
to high school teachers is chaperon 
ing of high school parties and dances 
and also the more or less compulso 

other school 


ittendance at various 


functions. Teachers agree that 
are proper school functions but the 


these 


inder 
considerablk 


point out that 
tions they are a 


present condi 


drair 


on the time and energy of teachers 

Some teachers are of the opinion 
that since these activities are recog 
nized as school functions, teachers 
should receive additional pay for at 
tendance; others would prefer to 
have relief from their classroom 


duties if they are required to carry 


this additional load 
We request 
ministration make a 
of this situation with a view to find 
this condition 


that the school ad 


careful study 


ing a remedy fot 


Class Load 
Although the survey did not take 
up the matter of class load, thé 


problem is so important and so man) 
complaints have come to the Union, 
that it was decided to include this 
problem in the recommendations to 
the Superintendent 

A hasty check that 
are many overloaded classes 


showed there 


The Committee urges the school 
administration and the board of di- 
rectors to take steps to reduce the 
size of classes at the earliest possible 


time. 


Responsibilities of Teacher Stressed 
In Connecticut State Meeting 


The second annual convention of 
the Connecticut State Federation of 
Teachers met in New Britain Octo- 
ber 25. Joseph Rourke, secretary- 
treasurer of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, brought greetings from 
labor and pledged anew its support 
of unionized teachers. He pointed 
out that teachers are in a position to 
make an important contribution to 
workers’ education. 

Selma Borchardt, AFT vice-presi- 
dent and Washington represcntative, 
addressing the meeting asserted “no 
community can afford to pay 4 
teacher less than $3000 a year.” She 
asked for relief for teachers from 
the “tremendous amount of clerical 
work now put on them.” Saying, “I 
am my brother’s keeper; that’s why 
I am in the union,” she emphasized 
the moral obligation of every teacher 
to support the Marshall Plan and to 
fight for “a living democracy at 
home.” 


The Reverend Liston Pope of the 
Yale Divinity School, choosing as his 
subject “The Teacher as a Citizen,” 
also addressed the convention 

The 
executive board to set up committees 
to study the problems of rating, cer- 
tification, and legislation related to 
tenure, to state aid, and to teachers’ 


convention authorized the 


pensions 


Irvine Kerrison 
Now at Rutgers 


231 DETROIT, MICH.— Irvine 


Kerrison, former editor of 
the Detroit Teacher and former vice- 
president of the Detroit local, is now 
associate professor of management 
and labor relations at Rutgers State 
University, New Jersey. He has 
charge of work with labor groups 
throughout the state. 
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Teacher's Role in Labor Movement 
Discussed at Minnesota Conference 


“Education and Labor” was the 
general theme of the recent American 
Federation of Teachers Educational 
Conference held in Minneapolis and 
sponsored by the seven AFT locals 
of that city and its four suburbs. Ad- 
dresses, panel discussions, and musi- 
cal selections were highlights of the 
meetings 

George Phillips, president of the 
Central Labor Union, brought greet- 
ings from labor to the assembiy 
Other labor leaders and educators 
from the locality and elsewhere par- 
ticipated in the panel discussions 
which followed addresses by nation- 
ally-known speakers. 

Carrving out the general theme of 
the conference, the first session was 
devoted to “The Teaching of Labor 
Relations.” Hubert H. Humphrey, 
mayor of Minneapolis and member 
of Local 444, spoke on the subject, 
“How the Teaching of Labor Rela- 
tions Develops Democracy.” Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools, followed with a 
discussion on “The Teaching of La- 
bor Relations in the Minneapolis 
Schools.” Relating the teaching of 
labor relations to the world scene, 
Dr. Theodore Jorgenson of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, who 
recently returned from an extensive 
trip through Europe, chose as the 
subject of his address, “The Teaching 
of Labor Relations as a Factor in the 


Establishment of World Peace.” 

The speaker at the dinner which 
followed the first session was Lillian 
Herstein, prominent member of the 
Chicago local. Her subject was “The 
Teacher’s Role in the Labor Move- 
ment.” 

Two other educators of note were 
featured in the morning session on 
“Educational Trends” the following 
day: John De Boer and Willard B 
Spalding, both in the Department of 
Education at the University of IIli- 
nois. Dr. DeBoer spoke on “Modern 
Trends in Education” and Dean 
Spalding on “Education for Tomor- 
row’s World.” Hilda W. Smith of 
Washington, D.C., chairman of the 
Committee for the Extension of 
Labor Education, and John D. Con- 
nors of New York, director of the 
Workers Education Bureau and for 
mer AFT vice president, spoke at the 
last session, Miss Smith on “Orien- 
tation of Teachers in Union Philoso- 
phy” and Mr. Connors on “Labor’s 
Contribution to Education.” 

Ilene Lynch of Local 59 and 
George Beacom of Local 238 were 
co-chairmen of the conference 
Members from the other sponsoring 
locals contributed actively to mak- 
ing the conference an unusually suc- 
cessful educational experience for thee 
large number of teachers and others 
who attended. The conference was 
open to the general public. 


New York Locals Hold Convention 


Meeting in Kingston, N. Y. in its 
fourth annual convention, the Em- 
pire State Federation of Teachers dis- 
cussed ways and means of improv- 
ing educational services and teaching 
conditions in New York state. 

Dr. George S. Counts of Columbia 
University spoke on Russian educa- 
tion emphasizing the dangers inherent 
in state dictation of curricula in 
teachers’ colleges and the public 
schools generally. George A. Bren- 
ner, New York City labor attorney, 
warned that the nation needs more 
than man-made law to achieve labor- 
management harmony. 

After lengthy discussion, the state 
group drew up its conclusions in the 
form of resolutions which will serve 
as the basis for its work during the 
year. Among other things, the reso- 
lutions asked: 

1. That teachers be given the right 
to negotiate directly and collectively 
with boards of education “without 
intermediaries such as the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.” 
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2. That the “regressive Dewey- 
Burney taxes” be repealed and pro- 
vision for at least double the present 
state aid be substituted for them. 

3. That the “superior-merit” pro- 
visions of the present education law 
be repealed. 

4. That a sound tax program be 
formulated based on the principle of 
ability to pay. 

5. That additional salary increases 
be formulated. 

6. That present pensions be raised 
to an adequate level. 

7. That the state sponsor mental- 
hygiene services through the schools 

8. That classes in academic sub- 
jects be limited to 25, to 20 in under- 
privileged areas, and to 15 in voca- 
tional classes 

9. That teacher representatives on 
committees be elected democratically 

The convention condemned inter- 
ference by legislative bodies in school 
curricula and called for a law per- 
mitting only educational authorities 
to control curricula. It also made 


Cleveland Wins 
New Salary Schedule 


27 The way for salary increases 

effective Jan. 1, 1948, was 
cleared in Cleveland when a 6-mill 
tax levy was approved recently. 
Despite what a report from the local 
termed “a last-minute sneak attack 
by organized real-estate interests,” 
the levy was approved by an over- 
whelming majority. The union mem- 
bers made up a good share of the 
pressure which made the “program 
of information” so successful in 
bringing about the passage of the 


. levy. As in other cities, the prograni 


was of long standing and was based 
on businesslike studies of the cost of 
living, of salary needs to meet it, of 
the ability of the public to meet 
those needs. Community backing 
was of tremendous help to the union 

The new salary schedule made pos- 
sible by the increased levy begins at 
$2400 for teachers at all levels and 
increments are at the rate of $150 a 
year. Maximum salaries and length 
of time required to attain them are 
dependent on training. They are as 
follows 


Years of Year Re- Maxi- 
Training _— ceived mum 
| Pere ee _ eee $3450 
+, A Ae Diakie ind 3450 
er Peer eee __ Meee 3600 
Oe ie Saneas pas 3750 
4 (B.A.) a... 4200 
ee ee ee 4350 
D Ce 2.e¢elikec ccs 4500 








plans to set up a citation for service 
to be awarded at its annual conven- 
tion to the person or persons it deems 
most deserving for services to public 
education during the year. 

At its business session, the con- 
vention set up an aggressive legisla- 
tive program which calls for the 
repeal or amendment of undesirable 
legislation on the statute books and 
the substitution of legislation in line 
with the federation’s policies. 


Glasses Are Provided 
By Chicago Local 


1 CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago 

Union Teacher reports that 
since January 1942, Local 1 has han- 
dled more thar 1200 eyeglass cases. 
More than 500 children have been 
provided with glasses. 

This service has been made possi- 
ble by use of money from the Ella 
Flagg Young Fund, which is paid to 
the largest teachers’ organization in 
the city, and by use of proceeds 
from the local’s annual card parties. 





AFT Members from Montana and Oregon 
Attend Washington's 12th Convention 


Speaking before the 12th annual 
convention of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Teachers in Bremerton, 
Dr. W. P. Clark of the University of 
Montana and organization chairman 
of the Montana Federation of 
Teachers, warned the union teachers 
to keep the classroom free. “Teach- 
ers have in their classrooms children 
from all the people. Teachers join- 
ing unions do not disqualify them- 
selves to teach the children of em- 
ployers any more than a non-union 
teacher disqualifies himself to teach 
the children of labor.” 

Other guest speakers included Mr 
Ed Weston, president of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor and 
ardent worker for better schools; Dr. 
Ralph I. Thayer of the University 
of Washington, who spoke on taxa- 
tion; Mr. Owen Patterson, president 
of the Bremerton school board; and 
Miss Inez Stacey, president of the 


AFT Member Honored 
By Classical League 
25 TOLEDO, O—Mrs. Pauline 


Emerson Burton, member- 
ship director of the Toledo local, has 
been honored by being named chair- 
man of the public relations commit- 
tee of the American Classical League. 
This is the first time that a high 
school teacher has been selected for 
the position. Mrs. Burton, who is 
head of the Latin department and 
academic counsellor at Libby High 
School, has previously received a 
state award for her work in classical 
studies and for the excellence of her 
teaching, particularly for her work 
in the correlation of Latin with an- 
cient history and art. 


Missouri Federation 
Holds 3-Day Session 


The first annual convention of the 
Missouri State Federation of Teach- 
ers and the Greater St. Louis Teach- 
ers Federation Institute convened on 
November 13 for a three-day session. 
Arthur Elder, AFT vice-president 
and AFL tax consultant, was the 
featured speaker at the November 14 
meeting. He spoke on meeting the 
financial crisis in the public schools. 
A panel discussion on the following 
day centered around the topic: “How 
Better Cooperation of Board Mem- 
bers, Administrators, and Teachers 
Can Improve Public Education.” 


Portland, Oregon, local, who reported 
on the survey of teacher working 
conditions in her city. 

Resolutions adopted by the state 
group endorsed federal aid for 
schools, advocated that class size be 
limited to 25 students, commended 
the Seattle and Tacoma school boards 
for having shown racial tolerance in 
the employment this year of teachers 
from the minority races, and pro- 
tested the new method of selecting a 
board of education for the state, 
whereby a district of 500 persons has 
the same vote as one of 500,000 per- 


sons. 


Local Sponsors 
Radio Program 
80 KANSAS CITY, KAN.—As 


part of its public. relations 
program the AFT local in Kansas 
City, Kansas, recently arranged a 
radio broadcast in which the speak- 
ers presented an exchange of views 


on the school’s part in the com- 
munity. 

The moderator in charge of the 
discussions was George Harrison, 


president of the Central Labor Union 
of Kansas City and editor of the 
Kansas City Labor Bulletin. 

A speaker for labor talked on 
“What the Community Expects of 
Teachers”; a business man expressed 
his ideas concerning what business 
men expect of the schools; and Grace 
Copenhaver, president of the AFT 
local, presented the viewpoint of the 
teacher. 

The local hopes to have more radio 
programs of this kind. 


Montana Locals 
Oppose Sales Tax 


The Montana _ Federation of 
Teachers recently reiterated its stand 
against sales taxes in any and all 
forms. It was stated that school 
revenues can be obtained from fair 
tax sources. Examples cited were 
increased personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, increased gift and ‘in- 
heritance taxes, and severance taxes. 

Encouragement to the Montana 
teachers to remain adamant in their 
stand on the sales tax came in the 
form of news from Oregon, where a 
3% sales tax which had been passed 
by the legislature was defeated by 
nearly 3 to 1 in a recent referendum 
vote. 


Terre Haute Has 
New Salary Schedule 


76 VIGO COUNTY, IND.—A 

new salary schedule has been 
adopted by the Terre Haute school 
board. It provides for salaries con- 
siderably higher than those of the 
state minimum schedule. (See AMER- 
ICAN TEACHER, May 1947, page 31.) 

The minimum for licensed teachers 
with less than four years of college 
training is set at $2150; the maxi- 
mum, reached in four years, is $2400. 
The minimum for those with a 
bachelor’s degree is $2550; the maxi- 
mum, $3450 after 18 years. Those 
with a master’s degree begin at 
$2600 and reach a maximum of 
$4100 after 32 years. 

Teachers with master’s degrees re- 
ceive an increment of $50 each year 
until the sixth year, after which 
they receive $75 until the maximum 
is reached. Other teachers receive 
an annual increment of $50 until 
they reach their maximum. 


Illinois Adopts 
State Sick Leave 


A notable gain in the struggle for 
adequate sick leave for teachers was 
made in Illinois. H.B. 424, passed by 
the last legislature, is now in effect. 
It requires school boards to grant 
teachers five days’ sick leave an- 
nually without loss of pay, cumula- 
tive to fifteen days and, in addition, 
five days’ sick leave with half pay, 
also cumulative to fifteen days. The 
state-wide application is the notable 
feature of the legislation. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


Thanks Expressed for AFL Gift 
Of CARE Packages 


The AFL in the last year has sent nearly 30,000 
CARE food and clothing textile packages to war 
victims in a dozen countries overseas. The other day the 
tide was reversed—AFL got a package from Europe. 

It came from France, and it was filled with several 
hundred letters from French trade unionists and their 
families who had received packages. Every letter was 
brimming over with gratitude for the life-giving supplies 
sent to union members through CARE by the AFL’s 
Labor League for Human Rights. 

This flood of grateful mail came to Matthew Woll, 
a vice-president of CARE and president of the Labor 
League, and it was contained in a carton that had once 
held CARE food. It was written on pages torn from 
notebooks, on business cards, on picture postcards; it 
was written by men, by women, by children, by former 
resistance fighters, by widows of men who had died 
fighting the Nazis, by war orphans. 


AFL Supports Marshall Plan 

The AFL announced a three-point program in support 
of the efforts of the United States Government to pre- 
serve world peace through the Marshall 
European Aid. 

1) The Federation will call a conference of labor 
representatives of 16 nations of western Europe to con- 
sider how labor can promote the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe under the Marshall Plan. 

2) The Federation will issue a nationwide appeal 
to its eight million members to purchase “CARE” pack- 
ages for distribution to the needy workers of Europe. 

3) The Federation will expand its own program of 
assistance to the free trade-union movements of Europe 
and facilitate the exchange of more detailed information 
on collective bargaining and other economic subjects 
of mutual interest to the labor organizations on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The decision to hold the Western European Labor 
Conference was reached at a meeting of the AFL’s In- 
‘ternational Labor Relations Committee in conformity 
with action ‘recommended at the recent AFL Convention 
in San Francisco. 
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The Women’s Bureau 
The Women’s Bureau is concerned with women work- 
ers. It was established by Congress as a permanent 
agency in the U.S. Department of Labor, June 5, 1920 
—as an outgrowth of the temporary World War I 
Woman in Industry Service created in July, 1918. The 
Bureau’s program at all times has included a wide 
variety of activities, though it has no laws to ad- 
minister. It investigates and reports on all problems and 
conditions of wage earning women and has issued some 
200 printed reports. It formulates standards and 
- Policies to improve women’s working conditions, increase 
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their efficiency, develop opportunities for their profitable 
employment. It renders advisory and consultative serv- 
ices, and furnishes information in technical and popular 
forms, to meet needs and requests of private and 
Government agencies (local, national and International). 
Assisting the Washington headquarters are its seven 
regional offices. 

The Bureau operates in the interests of all types of 
women workers, irrespective of race, creed, age, or marital 
status, in all fields of employment. It is concerned with 
employed women in all their relationships—as part of 
the nation’s labor force, as organized and unorganized 
workers, as homemakers with family responsibilities, 
as wage earners whose purchasing power is of importance 
to the national economy, as citizens entitled to all rights 
and privileges of our democracy, and as a force in 
world affairs. 

The Bureau’s major objectives in this postwar period 
are: prevention of discriminatory tendencies to bar 
women from jobs or to force them into sub-standard 
jobs, and safeguarding their essential place in the labor 
force. This effort has been facilitated by dissemination 
of authentic facts on women’s postwar employment needs 
and plans, as compiled in interviews, held before VJ- 
Day, with women workers in ten war production centers. 

During the past year the Bureau has continued its 
various types of research geared to current needs. A 
series of union leaflets (based chiefly on a study of a 
number of union contracts) dealing with women’s stake 
in unions, rate for the job, seniority, unemployment 
compensation, has been issued. A bulletin on women 
workers in the telephone industry was released as a 
result of a survey made at the request of the union in 
that industry. The effects of wartime hours on women’s 
factory performance and home life is the subject of 
pending report. Of other current surveys, two in which 
unions have a particular stake pertain to: (1) maternity 
benefits allowéd women workers under certain union 
management agreements; (2) wage determination tech- 
niques, with reference to union participation in wage 
adjustments and the effects of these on sex differentials. 

As a result of the Bureau’s legal research its recent 
publications include a series analyzing and appraising 
state labor laws for women and the wartime modifica- 
tions. Through continuous effort the Bureau has helped 
to promote enactment and better administration of good 
labor legislation applying to women. For such pur- 
poses the Bureau has advised with state departments of 
labor, trade unions, civic organizations, and federal 
authorities. State minimum wage legislation and “equal 
pay” laws (state and federal) are among the types on 
which technical assistance has been given. 

In the international field the inter-American activities 
related to working women have been continued. Frieda 
Miller, the Women’s Bureau director, attended as a 
representative of the United States Government the 
London meeting of the Assembly of the United Nations 
and the Montreal meeting of the Governing Body of the 
ILO, and served also on its committee on constitutional 
changes. The Bureau sent an official observer to the 
New York meeting of the UN Subcommission on the 
Status of Women and has cooperated with women’s 
organizations concerned with the future program of the 
commission. 
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Price List 

TITLE COST PER 100 
BR BREDA RR ae $0.50 
Should Professionally Minded Teachers Affiliate with Labor?..... .75 
ge Be | AO ee 1.50 
A Critical Evaluation of the A.F.T. (By Aileen W. Robinson)..each .50 
Should College Teachers Affiliate with Labor?.................. .75 
A Challenge to Classroom Teachers (Desk Blotter)............. .50 
RII on ciarclsiehis os 6 4:0 00. a60.0.0,9 ancees ohedns each .10 
NN eee .50 
Labor, Education and Democracy..................... .. 
Why I Joined (By Dr. George S. Counts).................-..5.. 50 
I, a ss. a nagedcccsncpes: SSP AEN US o's cit YO 
Questions and Answers (revised)............. | 1 ee 
Declarations of the A.F. of L. on Education.................... .50 
An Appreciation of an Important Editorial........... Th SOTRERS 50 
Labor and the Schools in the Present Crisis (Blotter)............ .50 
Don’t Let the Schools Suffer......................000..04.. .. 
Should Teachers Be Neutral?....................060000 0000005. .50 
The Key to Progress—The Public Schools............... . wo 
The Answer to the Chaos in Teachers’ Organizations... .. 1.00 
Do White Collar Workers Need Unions?................ (oi es 
What the Church Thinks of Labor........... Te on hllia-a sahel 1.00 
Labor's Battle for Education During World War Il.............. 1.00 
Basic Principles of Federal Aid to Education.......... each 5c.. 3.00 
Labor’s Answer to the Teacher Shortage Problem............... .50 
Angry Americans (By Joseph F. Landis)........................ -50 


A.F.T. PINS AND BUTTONS $0.50 each: $5.00 a dozen: $38.00 a hundred 
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